Robert B. Heilman: Cult of Personality 
LITERATURE SURVEY 


Jim Corder: Gulliver in England 
Henrietta Ten Harmsel: Pamela and Pride and Prejudice 
Robert J. Griffin: Tristram Shandy and Language 
W. P. Albrecht: Liberalism and Hazlitt'’s Tragic View 
John Lindberg: Conscience and Injustice in Great Expectations 
Robert B. Partlow, Jr.: Point of View in Great Expectations 
Lois A. Michel: The Absurd Predicament in Conrad 
R. J. Lordi: Three Emissaries of Evil in Conrad’s Victory 
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from HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD 
a new and notable text supplement-- 


HARBRACE GUIDE 
TO SENTENCE-BUILDING 


J. N. HOOK, University of Illinois 
ROBERT L. STEVENS, Arizona State College 


This new workbook answers a long-felt need for a fresh approach to 
sentence construction. The emphasis here is on actual practice, rather 
than on mere analysis of model sentences. Thus, within the framework 
of the basic patterns, students com their own original sentences, 
and a spot grading system provided in the Teacher's Manual makes 
possible the quick evaluation of their familiarity with the principles 
involved. In addition, special oral and written exercises give intensive 
experience in dealing with the recurring trouble spots in diction, punc- 
tuation and spelling. While the authors have relied on the terminology 
of traditional grammar, in their treatment of sentence patterns they 
have also made use of modern linguistics. 


192 pages. Paperbound. Publication: October 


--and a widely-used standard guide 


HARBRACE GUIDE TO THE LIBRARY 
AND THE RESEARCH PAPER: Second Edition 


DONALD A. SEARS, Upsala College 


“This is one of the finest books on how to conduct the research paper 
ject that is on today’s market. In addition to being well and care- 
y presented, this book can be used without the help of an instructor. 
It is adaptable for classroom use as well as for individual guidance of 


students engaged in doing an of research . One of the best 
of its kind." Manriza junter College. 


118 pages. Paperbound. $1.45 


Please write for examination copies. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 
750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
alifornia 


1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, C. 
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What English course do you teach? 


(J THE STUDY OF POETRY 


SEE Conversations 
on the Craft of Poetry 


Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren 

speaking with 

Robert Frost and John Crowe Ransom (on tape !) 

Robert Lowell and Theodore Roethke (on tape 2) 

The technical aspects of , brought to vigorous life 
by the voices and minds of six remarkable men. To 
complement our Brooks and Warren text, UNDER- 
STANDING POETRY, 3rd Edition. Two 7% ips tapes, 
doubletrack, boxed separately. About 2 hours total. 
DUE FALL 1961 $7.50 ea. 
Transcript of the conversations $.75 ea. paper 


[] COMPOSITION 


SEE Literary Types and Themes 


Maurice B. McNamee, James E. Cronin, and 
Joseph A. Rogers, all of St. Louis University 
Basic and thorough anthology of intelligently selected 
and arranged material. | 1960, 725 pp., $6.50 


[) REMEDIAL ENGLISH 


SEE Mastering English Composition 


Nina Willis Walter, Los Angeles City College 

Now available—a five-unit workbook progressing from 
easier to more difficult work in spelling, punctuation, 
composition, sentence structure and usage. Printed on 


tinted “impact paper.” 
nia) 1961, 287 pp., $2.50 paper 


LITERATURE 


SEE Thoreau’s Walden: 

A Writer’s Edition 

Larzer Ziff (editor), Univ. of California, Berkeley 

Now available—the authoritative edition of WALDEN, 
annotated for the first time in this century. For advanced 


composition or Freshman English, too. 
1961, 341 pp., $1.75 paper 


ALSO Thoreau: Man of Concord 


Walter Harding, State University College of Education, 
Geneseo, N. Y. 1960, 271 pp., $2.00 paper 


There’s bound to be a book for you from 
HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, NEW YORK 17 
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REQUIRED COURSES 
ARE FAVORITE COURSES 


When You Use MACMILLAN’S Introductory Texts 
Coming Spring, 1962 


READING FOR RHETORIC 


By CAROLINE SHRODES, CLIFFORD JOSEPHSON, and JAMES WILSON, 
all of San Francisco State College 
An entirely inductive approach to i 
using 47 ~ readings 
panion exercises. The editors emphasize the ment, sentence structure variety, 
concrete application of rhetorical principles by tone, unity, coherence, and emphasis. 
forcing students to confront in their own 


AN ANATOMY OF PROSE 


By CHARLES CHILD WALCUTT, 
Queens College (New York) 
A thoroughly tested new method for improving the basic shapes of the English sentence and 
basic writing skills is presented in this pioneer- to develop an “ear” for punctuation and struc- 
ing text—the oral approach to rhetoric. The ture. The readings are self-contained units 
relatively short selections are intended to be Wilber wale of 
read aloud so that students can learn to hear fiction. 


HUCK FINN AND HIS CRITICS 


By RICHARD LETTIS, C. W. Post College, and ROBERT FRANCIS 
McDONNELL and WILLIAM E. MORRIS, both of Ohio University 
Geared to fresh h lete bib on Twain. The famous 
complete text of Mark Twain’s classic novel, (later published in Life on Mississippi) is 
thirteen critical articles in chronological order, presented as an appendix. 
suggestions for essays and research papers, and 


THEMES AND RESEARCH PAPERS 


By BEN R. SCHNEIDER, Jr., and HERBERT K. TJOSSEM, 
both of Lawrence College 


This excellent paperback text does for the me- 


the concise 
designed specifically as a tool for 


The Macmillan 60 svenve, New York 11, N.Y. 


A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 


An Orriciat OrcaAN or tHe Nationat Councit or TEacuers or ENGLISH 


President Executive Secretary College Section Chairman 
Haroip B. ALLEN James Squire Wi S. Warp 
University of Minnesota University of lilinois University of Kentucky 
Editor: James E. Miller, Jr., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
ADVISERS, 1961 


Edwin H. Cady, Indiana University; Wallace W. Douglas, Northwestern University; William 
Frost, University of California (Goleta); Frederick J. Hoffman, University of California 
(Riverside); Richard M. Hosley, University of Missouri; Judson Jerome, Antioch College; 
Charlton Laird, University of Nevada; R. M. Lumiansky, Tulane University; Winifred Lyn- 
skey, Purdue University; Maynard Mack, Yale University; James M. McCrimmon, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Alan D. McKillop, Rice University; Harold C. Martin, Harvard University; 
Henry Popkin, New York University; Paul Roberts, San Jose State College; John C. Sherwood, 
University of Oregon; Rosemond Tuve, Connecticut College; Earl R. Wasserman, Jobns Hop- 
kins University; Stephen E. Whicher, Cornell University. 


Vol. 23 CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER 1961 No. 2 
Tue Curt or Personatiry: Robert B. Heilman 91 
GULLIVER IN ENGLAND: Jim Corder 98 

Pamela anv Pride and Prejudice: Henrietta Ten Harmsel 104 

TristRaM SHANDY AND LanouacGe: Robert J. Griffin 108 

LiperALIsM AND Hazuitt’s Tracic View: W. P. Albrecht 112 
CONSCIENCE AND Iwsustice 1n Great Expectations: John Lindberg 118 
Point oF View 1n Great Expectations: Robert B. Partlow, Jr. 122 

Tue Assurp PrepicaAMENT tN Conrab: Lois A. Michel 131 

Turee Emissaries or Evit Conran’s Victory: R. J. Lordi 136 
Verse: Four Epicrams: W. F. Childs 140 


Rounp Taste: An Integrated Bibliography for English Studies (Lewis 
Sawin); The Jewels of T roilus (Eben Bass); What They Think about 
Teen-Agers in Books (Harold Orel); Some New Features for the En- 


riched Sophomore Section (Sister M. Joselyn, O. S. B.) 141 
Councitetrer: The Golden Anniversary Year (Harold B. Allen); verse: 

Rhyme on the Rim (Samuel Hazo) 152 
News anp Ipeas (Louis Leiter, Editor) 156 


Poetry: Walt (Egbert S. Oliver); The Flowering Tree (Franklin Hamil- 
ton); Undergrad: Old Style (Louis Hasley); Microcosmography (George 
McMichael); On Teaching Beowulf in our time (William R. Osborne); A 
Warning against Metaphor (Guy Owen); Charybdis, 1961 (Stanley J. 
Solomon); Solid Phrase (Robert L. Chamberlain) 158 


Booxs (Robert E. Knoll and Bernice Slote, Editors) 
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College English welcomes manuscripts from 
authors on a wide variety of subjects, and pro- 
claims as its basic criterion—excellence. Writers 
will improve their chance of acceptance by us- 
ing the following suggestions as a guide in the 
preparation of their manuscripts. 

Major Essays. Limited to twelve double- 
spaced typed pages (except in extraordinary and 
outstanding instances), the lead essays in CE 
may be on any matter which is of interest to 
por Mi teachers of English—literature, language, 
composition, pedagogy, the academic profession. 
CE continues to attract more than its share of 
articles on the novel, with a particular concen- 
tration in the contemporary period; it therefore 
especially welcomes essays treating earlier, non- 
fictional literary works. Highly specialized 

rs on severely prescribed topics or compre- 
abe and sweeping reviews of general sub- 
jects are less likely of acceptance than a new 
analysis of a mellowed a or fresh 
solutions for old problems in the teaching of 
language and composition. 

Round Table. Limited to six double-spaced 
typed pages, these notes and commentaries may 
range over many topics—explication of a poem, 
interpretation of a short story, analysis of a 
character in a novel or drama, techniques of 
teaching grammar or rhetoric, preparation of 
a students to teach freshman English. 

ound Table items may, perhaps, be more 
venturesome, personal, tentative, or speculative 
than the major articles; since they occupy less 
y tay they may be granted more liberties—but 

y must compensate by their liveliness. 

Poetry, Fiction, Humor. Poetry will continue 
to have, on occasion, a section to itself as long 
as the current flow of good poems continues. 
Short stories and humorous pieces are given a 
special invitation to drop in. Good ones are 
scarce; more will be published when they turn 
up. A magazine so seriously professional needs 
some moments of relaxation. 

Rebuttal. Comments on published articles are 
strictly limited to two double-spaced typed 


MANUSCRIPTS, 1961-62 


s, and replies (if ) to one " 
oN should be on a subject of pe A 
sequence, timely, lucid, and dignified, providing 
more light than heat. Personal quarrels are bet- 
ter resolved in the privacy of direct corre- 
spondence. 

Reviews. All reviews are solicited and are 
held to a brief paragraph except in unusual 
cases. Any book of interest to teachers of Eng- 
lish may be reviewed, whether text book, novel, 
or scholarly monograph from a university press. 
A continuing feature will be the commissioned 
round-up reviews of text books and anthologies. 

Style. Many a profound insight has been 
smothered in pedestrian prose. Of all people, 
English with a heightened 
ae 0 to the fine nuances in the sounds and 
sense of | . In editorial decis‘ons, 
is factor. In more cases 
not, an undistinguished, dull, plodding. abstract, 
flip, cute, thin, or thick style has rendered a 
manuscript heavy and groggy, as solidly flat 
and squat on the ground as the buckshor-loaded 
frog of Calaveras County. 

Manuscripts. Eschew pedantry. Avoid foot- 
notes wherever possible by ro a material 
(perhaps parenthetically) in your text. Do not 
use block quotations, tables, graphs, and other 
art-work. When in doubt, check the MLA 
Style Sheet (Revised Edition). But in refer- 
ences: omit place of publication and publisher 
without special significance. Send one copy 
held by a paper clip (but not a staple), with a 
self-addressed envelope to which stamps are 
clipped. There are special postal rates for manu- 
scripts sent as “Educational Materials.” De- 
cisions are sometimes delayed by a flood of 
manuscripts, academic holidays, professional 
meetings, or consultation with advisory editors. 
Publication of accepted manuscripts is fre- 
quently held up until appearance of ari issue 
featuring related or thematically harmonious 
cays. 

James E. Miller, Jr. 


For Contributors and Readers 


College English is published monthly Octo- 
ber through May i. the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 508 South Sixth 
Street, a inois. Subscription rate 
$4.00 per year. Single copy 55 cents. Postage 
is prepaid on all orders for the United States 
(and all other countries with the same 

rates). Extra postage is ch: for © 

and for all other countries in the Postal Union 
at the rate of 48 cents per annual subscription 
(total $448). Remittances should be made 
payable to the National Council of Teachers 
it lish by check, money order, or bank 

t. publishers expect to ly missi 

numbers free only when the 


sustained in transit, when the request for the 
missing number is made during the month 
following the month of publication, and when 
the reserve stock will permit. All business 
communications regarding orders, subscriptions, 
single copies, and advertising should be ad- 
dressed to the National Council of Teachers 
of English, 508 South Sixth Street, i 
Illinois. All manuscripts and co ndence 
about the contents of the —— id be 
addressed to Editor, College English, Universi- 
Nebraska, Second-class postage 
ville, Illinois, and at Champaign, Illinois. 
Copyright, 1961, by the National Council of 
Teachers of ish. Printed in the US.A. 
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THE COMPLETE READER 


1961—630 pp. 
Text price: $4.95 


Edited by RICHARD S. BEAL, Boston University, and JACOB KORG, 
University of Washington 

...a new basic anthology of more than 200 selections, offering a 
compact and flexible variety of nonfiction prose, short stories, 
drama, and poetry. The selections have been chosen for their use- 
fulness in teaching composition and as examples of a generous 
range of good writing. Four sections, representing the major 
literary areas, provide opportunities for effective comparison 
and contrast. The volume is free from elaboration and apparatus, 
with the exception of brief introductions to the four sections. 
Editor’s Notes, a separate pamphlet, is available free upon 
adoption of the Reader. 


THE WAYS OF THE POEM 


1961—4.40 pp. 
Paperbound 
Text price: $3.25 


Edited by JOSEPHINE MILES, University of California, Berkeley 


. «+ @ more compact, paperback edition of Dr. Miles’ highly 
acclaimed critical anthology, THE PoEM. The new anthology 
offers a selection of more than 400 poems from all centuries, all 
types, by more than 100 poets—with a concise introduction to 
the structure, sound, and sense of poetry. All of the essentials 
for a beginning student of poetry are skillfully presented in 
brief compass. 


SHORT FICTION: a criTIcAL COLLECTION 


1959—459 pp. 
Paperbound 
Text price: $3.95 


Edited by JAMES R. FRAKES, Lehigh University, and |. TRASCHEN, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


...a collection of thirty provocative stories ranging from Haw- 
thorne to Heinrich Béll. Many of the authors are represented 
in an anthology for the first time, while a number of standard 
authors are represented by stories never before anthologized in 
a college text. Pertinent editorial comment and questions ac- 
company the early stories. Then to encourage your students to 
develop their own critical ability, twenty additional stories, ar- 
ranged in order of difficulty, are placed at the end of the text. 


THE DRAMATIC EXPERIENCE 


1958—549 pp. 
Text price : $4.95 


By JUDAH BIERMAN, JAMES HART, and STANLEY JOHNSON, all 
of Portland State College 


... an eleven-play anthology designed to acquaint your students 
with the special experience drama provides as a type of litera- 
ture. The authors account for the uniqueness of drama, describe 
its basic elements, and distinguish it from other types of litera- 
ture. The stimulating approach—the carefully planned order— 
the fine sense of development—all aid your students in construct- 
ing a sound understanding of drama for themselves. 


Write for approval copies and catalogue: 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


BOX 903 - ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS - NEW JERSEY 
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HARPER & BROTHERS ANNOUNCES 


This November Publication .. . 
TRIO 
A BOOK .: STORIES, PLAYS, ana POEMS 


Edited by Harold P. Simonson 


Containing twelve short stories, two novelettes, two plays, and fifty- 
eight poems, all by leading authors, TRIO: A BOOK OF STORIES, 
PLAYS, AND POEMS provides ample material for introductory liter- 
ature courses at the freshman and sophomore levels, yet is selective 
enough to allow for intensive study. The short stories and novelettes 
deal with contemporary existential themes, the poems are samples of 
the main periods of English poetry from Shakespeare to Dylan 
Thomas, and the plays “explore strange new worlds of mind and cul- 
ture.” Appendix of biographical data on each author. 


PAPERBACK PAGES: 487 PRICE: $3.25 


And This December Publication .. . 


THE WORLD OF SHORT FICTION 
An International Collection 


Edited by Thomas Gullason and Leonard Casper 


Fourteen of the most important and provocative writers from all over 
the world are represented here. Their stories, thirty-two in all, dealing 
with vital, stimulating ideas, are integrated on the basis of related 
themes and techniques. Part II consists of essay-excerpts from one 
author’s comment on another, e.g., Mann on Dostoevsky, Conrad on 
de Maupassant. Excellent introduction by the editors. 


PAPERBACK PAGES: 548 PRICE: $3.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


49 E. 33d St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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DUTTON BOOKS 


For your classes in 


MODERN LITERATURE 


Lawrence Durrell’s 


ALEXANDRIA QUARTET 


sow acter, by the drama of its many incidents, but 
boxed paperback set. of the major also by its boldly original design. "Saturday 
achievements of fiction in time, 

guished not only by its power of Individual volumes of Justine, Balthazar, Mount- 
its evocation of place, by its creation pd olive, and Clea $1.55 each. Boxed set $5.95 


B. J. Chute’s 
THE MOON AND THE THORN 


A sensitive, perceptive novel the author of ventional love affected two generations of an 
Greemeillow, with a brilliantly drawn American insular New England community. $3.75 
setting . . the story of a woman whose uncon- 


Van Wyck Brooks’ 


FROM THE SHADOW OF THE MOUNTAIN 


My Post-Meridian Years 


of three  aunaiabemraaisiont volumes by ceptive recollections of writers from Henry 
0 a ae ers; urbane, per- James to Hemingway, Emerson to Eliot. $4.50 


Grozdana Oluijic’s 
AN EXCURSION TO THE SKY 


An impressive first novel by a 23-year old sete 
Yugoslavian girl. “Small in size but substantial _literature."—-N. Y. Times Book Review $3.00 
in content . . . [the] reactions to people and 


Richard Vaughan’s 


THERE IS A RIVER 


A lyrical autobiography of a Welsh childhood, (London) as “an intense, visionary sketchbook 
praised by the Times Literary Supplement . the idyll of innocence so soon to be tamed, 
so precious to to recall.” $3.50 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


300 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Que of the 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 
An American Life 


by MARK SCHORER, University of California, Berkeley 


330 W. 42nd St., 


867 pages 


$10.00 


knew and who naturally fit into the framework of a Lewis biography. 


GUIDE TO THE USE OF 
BOOKS AND LIBRARIES 


B KEY GA District of agg 
bia Teachers College. Available 
November, 1961. 


ESSAYS FOR STUDY 


By MAURICE BAUDIN 
bat New You Univer 
587 pages, $4.95. 


LITERATURE: An introduction 
By HOLLIS SUMMERS, and EDGAR WHAN, 
both Ohio University. 736 pages, $6.25. 


ON ASSIGNMENT: Reading and Writing 


HERBERT HACKETT, and WILLIAM D. 
BakER, both State University of on 
York C at Education, Buffalo. 336 
pages, $3 


By BucKLER, New York 
University, and ARNOLD B. SKLARE, Pace 
528 pages, $3.95. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS AND POEMS 
54d page (tat edition). 


ESSAYS OF OUR TIME 


By LEO EDMOND 
320 pages, 


Edited by BARRY ULANOv, Barnard Col- 
lege, 756 pages, $6.50. 
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| An excellent account of Sinclair Lewis's life. The approach is not literary or critical; it - 
oe treats Lewis’s books and other writings as events in his life, and events that helped to 
Bay” form his character. The book does attempt to locate Lewis in the American literary 
7 scene, contrasting and comparing him with his contemporaries—writers he actually . 
at MAKERS OF THE MODERN THEATER : 
By JORDAN Y. Kansas State 
Fl AMERICAN LITERATURE: A College Survey 
quette University, JOHN T. FLANA- 
as GAN, University of Illinois. 853 pages, 
$7.95. 
by 
COLL) 


“Breaking 
the shackles...” 


Houghton Mifflin Research Series 


“The approach used in these books is the only valid 
one to learning and understanding. This is breaking 
the shackles of the one and pre-digested opinion ap- 
proach of the text. This forces the student to think 
for himself and to arrive at his own conclusion, not 
to swallow that of the text or the instructor.”— 
Dwight L. Smith, Miami University, Ohio. 


1. THE AGE OF ELIZABETH, edited by John I. 
McCollum, Jr., University of Miami, Florida. 

2. THE CASE OF AARON BURR, edited by V. B. 
Reed and J. D. Williams, Fairleigh Dickinson Uni- 
versity, N.J. 

3. THE AGE OF ANXIETY, edited by Clarence A. 
Glasrud, Moorhead State College, Minnesota. 

4. MONKEY TRIAL, edited by Sheldon Norman 
Grebstein, University of Kentucky. 

5. RICHMOND IN TIME OF WAR, edited by Wil- 
liam J. Kimball, Mary Baldwin College, Virginia. 

6. THE 1950’s: AMERICA’S “PLACID” DECADE, 
edited by Joseph Satin, Moorhead State College, 
Minnesota. 

7. SEMANTICS, edited by Kelly Thurman, Stephen 
F. Austin College, Texas. 

8. THE RESTORATION STAGE, edited by John I. 
McCollum, Jr., University of Miami, Florida. 

9. THE ORDEAL OF AMERICAN ENGLISH, ed- 
ited by C. Merton Babcock, Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 

Paperbound, each $1.75 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: ATLANTA> GENEVA.IIL- DAUAS PALO 
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CLASSICS 


Valuable contributions to the 


Sinclair Lewis Revival 
lead the fall titles in the 
series educators have greeted 
with enthusiasm 


Well-chosen titles . . . excellent texts . . . complete with academic apparatus 
... attractive format . . . good binding, paper, text. 
New or popular Signet Classics for school use 50c uniess marked 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 
MAIN STREET 
BABBITT 
ARROWSMITH 
Afterwords by 


Mark Schorer 
75¢ each 


1984 by George Orwell 
Afterword by Erich Fromm 
CP100 60¢ 


ANIMAL FARM by George Or- 
well 
Introduction by C. M. Wood- 
house CD3 


THE MARRIAGES AND OTHER STO- 
ries by Henry James 
Foreword by Eleanor Tilton 

CD62 


OLE CREOLE Days by George W. 
Cable 
Foreword by Shirley Ann 
Grau CP84 60¢ 


BILLY BUDD AND OTHER TALES 
by Herman Melville 
Afterword by Willard Thorp 

CT75 75¢ 


TWENTY YEARS AT HULL-HOUSE 
by Jane Addams 
Foreword by Henry Steele 
Commager CT85 75¢ 


NATIVE SON by Richard Wright 
Afterword by Richard Sulli- 
van CT81 75¢ 


THE QUEEN OF SPADES AND 
OTHEK TALES by Al 
Pushki 


n 
Translated by Ivy and Tati- 
ana Litvinov, Foreword by 
George Steiner CP70 60¢ 


IN THE MIDST OF LIFE AND 
OTHER TALES by Ambrose 
Bierce 
Afterword by Marcus Cun- 
liffe CP60 60¢ 

A HIGH WIND IN JAMAICA OR THE 
INNOCENT VOYAGE by Rich- 
ard Hughes 
Foreword by Vernon Wat- 
kins CP67 60¢ 


DIARY OF A MADMAN AND OTHER 
stories by Nikolai Gogol 
A New Translation by Andrew 

MacAndrew, Afterword by 

Leon Stilman CD40 
THE TROLL GARDEN by Willa 

Cather 

Afterword by Katherine 

Anne Porter CD31 


THE OUTCASTS OF POKER FLAT 
AND OTHER TALES by Bret 
Harte 


Introduction by Wallace 
Stegner CD72 


THE SEA AND THE JUNGLE by 
H. M. Tomlinson 
Afterword by Albert J. 
Guerard CP83 60¢ 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND OTHER 
WRITINGS by Benjamin 
Franklin 
Selected and Edited, with an 
introduction, by L. Jesse 
Lemisch CD74 


Signet Tities 
of School Interest 


THE LEOPARD by Giuseppe di 
Lampedusa T1960 75¢ 


SHILOH by Shelby Foote 
D1996 50¢ 


THE CATCHER IN THE RYE by 
J.D. Salinger D1667 50¢ 


A GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND 
by Flannery O’Connor 
D1965 50¢ 


NECTAR IN A SIEVE by Kamala 
Markandaya D1899 50¢ 


The New American Library, publishers of Signet and Mentor Books 
Box NCTE, 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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Compare!..: 
see for yourself — 


why READING 
-RATEOMETER 
reading a 

since 1953 | 


1. SO DURABLE its useful life is not yet known 


Most of the original 1953 RaTEOMETERS are 
still in daily use, because of their functional 
design and built-in lasting qualities, includ- 
ing tue lifetime electric motor and only two 
other working parts. And the 1961 RaTgo- 
METER is even more durable. 

Through constant research and develop- 
ment, 11 important improvements have been 


introduced without noticeable model change. 
Motor is twice as powerful. Wear points 
have been minimized through the use of 
nylon, hardened steel and berylium copper. 
Face is now coated with matt finish clear 
plastic to provide a non-glare and scuff- 
resistant protection for instructions and 


speed scales. 


2. ACCURATE AnD NOISELESS as an electric clock 


No spring or air-driven reading can —- Rateometer 
the quiet accuracy of the hoary dety duty 
Silicone lubrication pirovides lectri 
protection. Its speed can never vary, because its c moter 
rotation is controlled by the constant impulses in °9¥®! to those used 
the electric current. This proven accuracy and de- in industry for 
bility has resulted in nationwide use of the heavy-duty timing 
TEOMETER in reading research programs. devices. 


- UNEQUALLED SIMPLICITY OF USE 


a separate tables or slide rules for the RATEOMETER! 
Reading speed readings and settings are made right 
on the plastic face of the unit in a manner so simple 
that a grade school child can use the RATEOMETER un- 
aided after a few minutes of instruction. 


4. UNEQUALLED EFFECTIVENESS 
AND VERSATILITY 


The RATEOMETER is at home in classroom, library or 

home study—with required or elective reading. Users 

find enjoyment, challenge, encouragement and motiva- 
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of Reading Abilities 


Edited by Helen M. Robinson. The Proceedings of the Twenty- 
third Annual Reading Conference. Focuses on Sequence in per- 
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lem of understanding what goes into the construction of liter, 
work, and of providing the necessary critical tools for judgment 


enjoyment. $3.00 
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The Cult of Personality: Hell’s Spells 


Rosert B. HemMAn 


On his eighty-sixth birthday Somerset 
Maugham publicly congratulated himself 
on his eschatological good fortune. He 
announced to the press, “I don’t have to 
face the prospect of eternal boredom in 

dise.” Mr. Maugham’s modest dis- 
claimer of spiritual merits is not alto- 

er ori ; in this, somewhat 
he gives a slightly 
different twist to a stereotyped ’ 
The usual gazer into eternity puts it the 
other way around. He implies that he’s 
been a bad man. Things don’t look good 
for him. He cannot expect to move up. 
Ahead, in fact, it’s all down hill. But 
then a glint comes into his eye: “There’s 
one thing about being damned. In hell 
I'll be with all the interesting people.” 

This joyful prophecy, this cliché of 
a considerable 
academic currency, and it is humanists 
who are most addicted to it. We need 
not peer too sharply over the facade of 
spiritual humility; we need not push our 
suspicion that the hell-happy professor 
may be parlaying Milquetoast misbe- 
havior into Faustian sin; nor need we 
inquire whether his new doctrine of 
things-to-come is simply one more out- 
b of that titillating anti-Victorianism 


Mr. Heilman, of the University of Washing- 
ton, is the author of numerous books and 
articles on the criticism of drama and fiction. 
His “Tragedy and Melodrama” (1960) won the 

iew Foundation Awerd. Since 1953 be 
bas served several terms as College English ad- 


visory editor. 


through which Victorianism continues 
to claim our age as her own, at least her 
natural, child. All we are interested in 
here is the symbolic value of the it’s-so- 
interesting-in-hell pitch. When we pic- 
ture ourselves as being elevated to a sort 
of high-class café society, 
we are taking a familiar romantic scri 
and really giving it a new look. No 
longer are we practicing old-line diabo- 
lism, pony the moral order in 
Byronic or Blakean style, setting up hell 
as a school of liberty against ancient 

rannies, hissing with new reverence, 

Evil, be thou my .” No, we are just 
exclaiming over what social fun it’s going 
to be down there; we are going to esca 
the doldrums of earth and be translated 
into infinite vivacity with damned in- 
teresting people. 

The conventional infernalism has been 
aestheticized, and this is a symbolic 
action of the cult of personality. By the 
cult of personality I mean the substitu- 
tion of aesthetic for intellectual, profes- 
sional, or moral criteria. I am not talki 
here about the examination of art an 
literature, where aesthetic criteria are 
proper, but about certain social and 
academic habits. These reveal a penchant 
for being deflected from appropriate 
considerations and attitudes by what is 
“interesting” (or “attractive,” “delight- 
ful,” “charming,” “magnetic,” “absorb- 
ing”). I am not against the interesting, 
entrancing, enchanting, or seductive; but 
I want to note the inroads that, in an 
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92 COLLEGE 
age of personality cults, these values 
have made into other domains. We 
symbolize this aesthetic imperialism by 
converting hellfire into gracious-living 
candlelight flickering on gay wits at 
brandy. 


II 

First, a heartening irony: as cultists of 

rsonality, we are inconsistent and even 
willful. The personal attractiveness 
which we late in the dead and 
doomed, and which we apparently be- 
lieve will be largely devoted to enter- 
taining us, may be very irritating in 
the living and unjudged. When some 
colleague in our humanist’s shop turns 
up with a mae es use of the pleasing 
style, we dispose of him by calling him 
a “personality boy.” If his personality 


goes on to become intolerably attractive ‘ 


to others, we puncture him with a still 
more reductive phrase: “charm school 
type.” It would of course be too 
a cynicism to dismiss “personality boy” 
and “charm school type” as simply the 
unkind names for someone else’s aesthetic 
success that may seem to us not firmly 
unded in merit. The words embody, 
am sure, a repudiation honestly meant. 
Predictably, however, human repudi- 
ations are not always impartial. We 
throw personality out the front door; 
but when it suits our purposes, or when 
our own personality becomes the issue, 
as I hope to show, we sneak it in a back- 
door which turns out to be practically 
the whole rear wall of the house. When 
it is our own cope we let it in and 
let it rip with all sorts of special privi- 
leges. 

In our day it would be itivel 
heretical to ba value, in A 
course, to the flavor of the individual 
instructor. The problem arises, however, 
when the whole course gets taken over 
by the flavor and turns into an unrelieved 
diet of vanilla, or even, as sometimes 
happens, of wormwood. This is always 
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a ibility in the relations of instruc- 
is that it hap 
oftener in a day of personality cults— 
that is, in a day when the “interesting 
personality” is so valued that it renders 
enchanting a grim cavern traditionally 
used to symbolize moral imperfections. 
Now when a classroom begins to take 
on the air of an ice-cream or scent fac- 
tory, we soberer souls tend nye oA to 
turn on the student and grieve that he 
should sell his soul for that mess of 
vanilla (or of wormwood). But the fact 
is that he is not much different from us. 
In classroom matters we likewise often 
proceed as if the flavor is all. For one 
example, there is the theory that the best 
rationale for an addition to the cur- 
riculum is to turn a professor loose and 
let him teach whatever “interests” him. 
The doctrine that what interests the 
=" is good for the students re- 

ects a profound faith in personality, 
and it is probably as responsible as the 
more familiar causes for what we usually 
call the anarchy of the curriculum. But 
is the faith tenable? A C. P. Snow char- 
acter remarks that it is “an error to think 
that eminent scholars are very likely to 
be clever men.” Might one risk a charge 
of unprofessorial conduct and suggest 
by extension, that eminent scholarshi 
does not always imply a concern wi 
central intellectual matters? 


But the personality syndrome is really 
stronger in the outlining of individual 
courses. I am touched by the unusual 
condition of a friend—I use the word 
condition in almost the clinical sense— 
who confessed to me that he hated to 
teach any course not organized on his- 
torical lines because the selection of 
material placed too much responsibility 
on his own taste. Alas, poor eccentric, 
he does not know that flavoring to taste 
is a professionally acceptable way of 
molding a course; he has not outgrown 
a pre-romantic sensibility that would 
model a course only on materials that 
have, or seem to have, objective status. 
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What is more, my lonely friend who is 
diffident about his taste does not know 
that history itself often surrenders to 
the personality of the historian, who is 
indeed quite willing to invoke his own 
personality. 

To cases. If a professor of the seven- 
teenth century or nineteenth cen 
refuses to teach any of the prose of the 
period on the ground that he is simply 
not interested in it, who can gainsay him? 
Who really believes in the theoretical 
position he would have to espouse in 
order to cast the first stone? Another 
case. A man teaching a historical genre 
course refuses to include several figures 
usually considered major or near-major. 
Professor I (the Inquirer) asks why this 
is true. Professor HP (the Historian with 
a personality) roundly declares that the 
fi aren’t worth teaching. Professor 
PR (for Principle—an odd-ball type) 
says that the omission of these figures 
means a serious gap in the students’ 
training. Whereupon Professor HP re- 
torts that Professor PR is arrogant, in- 
tolerably so, in saying what material 
Professor HP’s course should include. 
(Professor HP calls it “my course”—that 
tell-tale phrase that comes so easily into 
the professorial mouth and that reverses 
the movement of recent history, taking 
us away from the idea of the great com- 
munal enterprise and back to a system of 
private property. Thus we who so often 
are Democrats in the voting booth reveal 
a strenuous Republicanism of heart.) Is 
it not certain that almost any committee 
on professional practices that you could 
assemble would vote to sustain Professor 
HP? No one shall dictate what he is to 
be interested in, or challenge officially 
the canon of worthwhile figures created 
by his personality. If he is giving a course 
in the history of criticism and limits his 
study of classical critics to, say, 
Longinus, can you not hear a colleague, 
almost any colleague, saying, “Well, I 
wouldn’t do it that way. But it’s his 
point of view, and he’s entitled to it. And 


he does get them excited.” Excitement is, 
I take it, the square or the cube of in- 
terest. 

Now sup that Professor HP (this 
is still our historian with a personality) 
is teaching the first half of a course of 
which the second half is being taught by 
Professor PR (this is still the principle 
man oying to do without his personal- 
ity). This is survey of English literature 
to 1600, and HP has little enthusiasm for 
earlier figures; so he finds himself ar- 
riving at Shakespeare surprisingly quick- 
ly, settling there for a long stay, and 
not managing to stick quite on the off- 
side of 1600 (he has a great interest in 
tragedy). PR, who takes it up at 1600, 
finds his class singularly hazy on epic, 
romance, ballad, allegory, mystery and 
morality plays, the Petrarchan tradition, 
and sonnet forms. He complains. But if 
he is a wise man, he complains only 
privately; for he knows that if he com- 

lained to a committee, the committee 
would have to say, “Well, if that’s what 
HP wants to do, what can we do, etc. 
etc.?” But all is not yet lost, for there 
is one other article in the cult of autono- 
mous personality that might be applied 
here. HP. who pats a 
on his own interests, also models so much 
of the rest of his life on his own interests 
that he keeps perpetually colliding with 
the interests of his colleagues. He is a 
scourge of the corridors, making col- 
leagues defend their medical practices, 
their choice of cars, their reading; he 
doesn’t return lib books that others 
need; he ha: es others in their offices 
and makes exorbitantly long calls at their 
homes. In this situation it might just 
be ible to have the community take 
action that would unshakespeare that 
survey course and restore it to its survey 
function. 

I have heard of a case in which an 
instructor, assigned to a course in 
American prose, told the class on the 
first day that they would spend all their 
time on American poetry, use in his 
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opinion American prose wasn’t worth 
attention. Now “wero a difficult case. 
But according to my informant, this ~ yw 
sonalist had fortunately contributed to 
the easement of the situation by an 
unfortunate slip: he had already let it 
be publicly known what he thought of 
the personalities of his colleagues. He 
had accused them of being an uninterest- 
ing lot. Hence these colleagues found it 
possible to get the course ck into the 
catalogued ve that the instruc- 

had uninteresting. But I 

d myself thinking: su he had 

A final example. Most of us, I suspect, 
have been cheotigh the harrowing com- 
mittee experience of trying to agree on 
the mandatory contents of a multiple- 
section course. The unspoken assumption 
that wisdom flowers where our un- 
dammed personalities flow usually im- 
pales the committee on a great divide 
whence tastes and interests splash off east 
and west—and in many other directions. 
It is tough log-rolling on these tall slopes 
of passion. But after the course has been 
in some way constituted, and by-laws 
are fought out, the individual participant 
is quite likely to feel that through some 
mysterious exemption the rules are not 
really binding on him. To enforce them 
would be a Ben of tyranny, and in the 
nature of things it is clearly better that 
the pattern be broken than that his per- 
sonality be bruised. Even in freshman 
English the cult of personality is i 
deviationism a standardized line whic 
only dullards deviate from. My timid 
friend who hesitated to shape a course 
on his own taste was distressed to find, 
on being assigned to a section of fresh- 
man literature at his school, that even 
the syllabus had been ruled out because 
so many instructors had frowned on it 
as an oppressive measure, and that he was 
compelled willy-nilly to steer by inner 
gleam. If I may be permitted a personal 
note from my every-day life as a harm- 
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less drudge—as an epistolographer, that 
is—I find that many applicants for posi- 
tions want to know how we are doi 


on the front. I thi 
what follows is a fair paradigm of the 


question that applicants often ask: “How 
much pressure will I be under in my 
sections of courses to conform to 
prescribed contents and method?” The 
notable words are pressure, my, con- 
form, and prescribed. Fearful of being 
unable to hire anybody except a gram- 
marian or a yes-man who will corru 
our elder statesmen according to Lord 
Acton’s law, I hasten to promise that we 
will make ev effort to keep our 
anarchy level as high as that at Berkeley, 
Palo Alto, and other points south. 

Though I have of course cited some 
extreme cases, they are, I hope, accurate 
a they are the more visible 
orms of the rather widely diffused cult 
of interest and interestingness. It is a 
quirk of history that this cult has grown 
at the same time that the “ ” has 
become almost a cliché of literary criti- 
cism, and the modes of self-concealment 
have been especially well understood 
among the stratagems of the artist. It is 
ironic that just when everybody has 
learned that a persona is a mask, almost 
nobody would think of personality as 
a state of being masked. Personality, on 
the con , implies a spiritual nudism 
which will be full of fun for all; to drape 
all these charms with requirements of an 
impersonal order would be to put virtue 
in a straitjacket. Though the writer 
masks his partisanship for the sake of 
art, the e’s passions are revealed 
lest his art lack luster. 


In certain classroom phenomena we 
find the instructional principle of pas- 
sion revealed. The doctrine of interest 
often leads us to suppose that a class- 
meeting has been y praiseworthy 
if it has been by dispute and 
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contention. The hour is said to have 
been interesting, the students are said 
to have been interested, and this we as- 
sume to indicate oe knowledge 
and sharpening judgment. A heretic 
might inquire whether excitment has not 
been mistaken for enlightenment, and 
the shooting sparks of friction for the 
less glamorous light of understanding; 
whether the mind seeking illumination 
is not simply confused by the pyrotech- 
nics of personality displays; whether the 
lucid inspection of truth is not lost in 
the fiery defense of feelings and interests. 
For there is a complex interrelationship 
of interest and interests, of personality 
and property. 

The cult of personality not only in- 
fluences classroom style and tone general- 
ly, egy down from above and 
bubbling up from below, but appears in 
a special relationship of classroom 
origin—that of prophet and disciples. It 
may function also where there is a 


prageet and no disciples. Whether the 
eader floats on the shoulders of his 
flock or has to walk alone, we might 
first assume that what is involved is the 
rational cogency of systems of thought. 


One em lacks philosophic strength, 
entirely in error. But in our climate a 
school of thought, whether crowded or 
empty, has also to be understood in 
terms of what we may call its personality 
index. However profound a may 
be, the prospective follower has the right 
to be interested or not, and the prophet 
may be found interesting or not (if . is 
not, the potential disciple tells him sharp- 
ly, “Go to heaven,” and runs off toward 
more populous quarters). But this needs 
to be put a little more precisely. The 
system of thought which is the formal 
bond among prophet and disciples, the 
body of principles assented to and pro- 
claimed, is often less an ordering of ideas 
than a complex medley of thought and 
feeling, less a pure construction by the 
mind than a partly rationalized overflow 


of proc’ personality. This, in turn, 
while it evokes certain motions of the 
intellect, becomes effective by engaging 
the personalities of students; need re- 

nds to need; indeed, it is sometimes 
possible to identify a philosophic school 
as a collection of individuals united by 
personality type. A friend of mine, 
sensitive to this issue, once remarked to 
me that he was distressed by certain 
followers of his who were there because 
he had unwittingly appealed to certain 
prejudices of theirs—a rare instance of a 
desire to distinguish among the flow of 
personality, the stream of consciousness, 
and the controlled irrigation-system of 
thought. My friend shied from the un- 
tutored response of the autonomous per- 
sonality; he was unwilling to trust nature, 
and not labor to convince. 

But if a prophet’s power lies not only 
in the bond of thought but also in the 
nexus of personality, this, we must ad- 
mit, is not necessarily deplorable. What 
I am calling personality, though on the 
one hand it may mean merely an easy 
appeal to adolescent feeling, and too 
often does, may in some faculty mem- 
bers, if not as many as one could wish, 
be deepened and matured by experience, 
self-criticism, and discipline and may 
thus mean a wisdom of perception and 
feeling that of itself may aid the growth 
of the follower’s mind. Or to restate this 
in different terms: if personality is simply 
the general force of temperament and 
disposition, then its value depends on the 
kind of brains and moral sense it is 
attached to. But it is just this considera- 
tion that is most likely to be forgotten 
when the cult of personality is power- 
ful. 

One final point under the classroom 
rubric. Suppose we offer a course in 
something because we are interested in it, 
and students refuse to be interested in 
what we are interested in. We are all 
familiar with the sad picture of the stud- 
ent waiting to be interested by something 
or even, perhaps defiantly, challenging 
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the professor to interest him. We take a 
rather dim view of him; he seems not 
to have aged properly. But I submit that 
this unenticeable youth is in our own 
image. He is rudely betraying us by in- 
voking our own doctrine of autonomous 
interest, and he is putting us into a very 
pretty dilemma. Our theory provides 
us no way of both dealing with him 
and holding on to our own values. We 
can let him persist in uninterestedness 
and thus save our principle at the ex- 
pense of our course. Or we can demand 
that he be interested and thus save our 
course at the expense of our principle. 
For once we ms that interest is a 
secondary or tertiary value and acknowl- 
edge that there are matters which ought 
to claim the attention of human bein 
we have unfortunately undermined the 
defense of the autonomous personality, 
even our own. 


A certain kind of personalitarian has 
another way out: he can insist that what 
be is interested in is truly basic, and that 
other personalities can but profit from 
exposure to his interest. It is an imagi- 
nable position, at least to the extent that 
for all of us the personal faith, the per- 
sonal concern, tends to acquire an aura 
of supra-personal truth. The man for 
whom this impression becomes convic- 
tion and who for the sake of truth will let 
his own taste become prescriptive ex- 
emplifies a certain kind of personalitarian 
—the dogmatic or monarchic type; he is 
to be contrasted with the liberal per- 
sonalitarian who will let all pursuits be 
dissolved in a relativistic sea of undis- 
tinguishable personalities. The true mon- 
archic personalitarian tends to regard the 

cial interests of others as eccentrici- 
ties, somehow reprehensible, and even 
in need of corrective action. Have you 
not heard, let us say, the devoté of the 
social and political novel take off on a 
colleague with a taste for comedy of 
manners? “Why, the man actually ad- 
mires Trollope. This shows that he’s a 


fraud. He should be disbarred.” So the 


doctrine of personality tends to push us 
at the same time toward dictatorship and 
toward an ungovernable pluralistic flux. 


IV 


The personalitarian sentiment breaks 
out in odd ways. For years I have been 
struck by the vehemence with which 
some humanists scorn or denounce the 
hundred Great Books; their unforgiving 
severity has always appeared to exceed 
somewhat the punishable shortcomings 
of that hopeful catalogue. In fact, I have 
once or twice had the vague suspicion 
that insofar as the list might become 
more convincing, its critics would be- 
come the more ireful and polemical. But 
this supposition remained y until one 


day at a regional meeting, when a friend 
from another university suddenly came 
up with a Patrick Henry glint in his 
7. and — to abuse the Five-foot 

kshelf. He called it, if I remember 
correctly, a fraud upon humanity. 


Though I was a little surprised at this 
furious beating of a dead bookcase, I 
saw all at once what was up: this was 
one man’s special version of the attack 
on the hundred books. The trouble with 
the five score books and the five feet of 
shelving was not that they were incom- 
plete, or imperfectly designed, or shod- 
dily executed: it was the idea which they 
represented. This idea is an affront to the 
cult of personality, an attack on the 
individual’s sacred right not to be in- 
terested. For the unbearable idea is that 
certain works of the human mind are of 
such fundamental importance that they 
demand the attention of the intelligent 
grown-up. And if there are such works 
with a prescriptive right, gone is the 
autonomy of the personality; it must 
yield to something greater than itself. To 
escape the frivolity of ignoring a valid 
claim, the cultist must attack such lists, 
the five score and the five feet, as the 
creation of error and ignorance, a so- 
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vietization of knowledge born of a 
grievous megalomania. He does. 

Hence the patron of a library is far 
less likely to ask for a list of books of 
some established claim to attention than 
he is to ask for a reading list that he 
would doubtless call “personalized.” 
Imagine the shock of a librarian if a cus- 
tomer asked, not “What would I like?” 
but “What should I like?” This auton- 
omy of the personality appears even in 
those pathetic efforts to subdue the in- 
animate world by the device of “per- 
sonalized” stationery, handkerchiefs, 
underwear, etc.: machine-work given 
the breath of individual life by a mono- 
gram. One thinks of personalized checks, 
too. Unhappily the only truly personal- 
ized check is the one that bounces, for it 
alone escapes into freedom from the rigid 


impersonal world of checks and balances 
that denies all scope to personal whim, 
however interesting the person may be. 

Several different hypo 


thetical critics 
might assess this exaltation of personality 
in different ways. One critic might argue 
that within the ivied walls the worship of 
personality displaces the judging of tal- 
ent, for when interest is an accepted 
criterion for choices and decisions, the 
issue of excellence is bypassed or begged. 
A sociologist, however, might treat the 
glorification of personality as simply a 
phenomenon of the age of automation 
and masses—a counter-movement created 
by an individuality urgently seeking to 
be preserved. If the sociologist went on 
to become a moralist, he might approve 
the phenomenon as a noble index of the 
persisting spirit of individual liberty. 
Another kind of moralist might find the 
cult of personality to be only an expres- 
sion of human willfulness, a new dress 
for the egotism which formally we know 
we must shun, but so unrevealing, indeed 
so flattering, a dress that it makes us for- 
get the customary penalties for self- 
adulation. 

Which of these critiques, if any, con- 
tains more than a half-truth I must leave 


to others to decide. And it is purely in 
the spirit of the information officer that 
I recall the injunction laid upon the title- 
hero of Herman Hesse’s Steppenwolf 
when he was about to be given a number 
of theatrical views of reality: he was told 
that, if he was to see truly, he must first 
free himself from the prison of his per- 
sonality. 


Vv 


Now for a final word on my initial 
subject: the eternal destiny of the most 
interesting people, a destiny which is the 
ultimate symbol of the cult of interest 
and personality. Since, as I suggested 
earlier, even the mildest humanist senses 
a Faustian infernalist within himself, we 
cen perhaps suitably quote Marlowe’s 
Dr. Faustus on this issue. First there is 
the early Faustus, as chipper as a profes- 
sor who has just uttered a blasphemous 
quip: 

The word damnation terrifies not me, 

For I confound hell in Elysium: 

My ghost be with the old philosophers! 


The early Faustus is the manifest voice 
of the gayest downhill types: what lies 
below, he thinks happily, is a perpetual 
picnic of “good talk,” a hotbed of in- 
terestingness. This, | repeat, is the early 
Faustus. Some scenes further on we find 
the later Faustus, who has come a little 
closer to the Elysian atmosphere. Now, 
in the light of additional experience he 
utters only a poignant wish: “O, might 
I see hell and return again, how happy 
were I then!” We might say in modern 
laboratory terms, to which even hu- 
manists are addicted, that the early 
Faustus experimented with a new hy- 
pothesis of hell but after further investi- 
gations the later Faustus found it 
necessary to go back to the older theory. 
But there is another possibility of inter- 
pretation: that there is really a link be- 
tween the two conceptions of hell, and 
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that the early Faustus saw only part of 
the picture. That is, in deciding later 
that hell was a better place for a tourist 
than for a resident (or, in academic 
argot, that it was a good place to go 
from), Faustus was not really changing 
his initial view but was only coming to 
see the true nature of the Elysian dream. 
In other words, though in saying that 
hell and interestingness go together one 
may intend only to prophesy good times 
for himself and the other damned, he 
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may inadvertently reveal a much deeper 
connection, and a less reassuring one, 
between the two. 

And that deeper connection would 
perhaps be this: that the autonomy of 
interest and the autonomy of personality 
—doctrines which overlap enough to be 
almost identical—are a more than 
forms of that self-indulgence which is 
at the heart of all the unhappy deeds for 
which men are—or once were—sent be- 
low. 


Gulliver in England 


Jim Corper 


Lemuel Gulliver finds only England 
in his voyages to the ends of the earth. 
He sees his native land not just wt 
tively, but literally, the strange lands 
and stranger creatures of lliver’s 
Travels being only symptoms of his 
point of view. The strangers he meets 
never vary; they remain merely human 
or, in the last voyage, familiar domestic 
animals. It is Gulliver’s point of view, 
so adroitly handled by Swift, which 
varies, becoming increasing] compli- 
cated as he looks upon Englis men from 
several unusual vantage points. Gulliver’s 
identification with the creatures he meets 
and his participation in the idiocies that 
usually result make him not the dis- 
coverer of a Utopia, but Swift's principal 
target. The final absurdity of his educa- 
tion, which is the result of several partial 
views of human nature, is revealed 
through Swift's management of point of 
view. 


Close attention to the mechanics of 
this shifting point of view, particularly 


Jim Corder, a member of the English faculty 
at Texas Christian University, bas published 
several short notes and is presently at work on 
a study of Restoration comedy. 


in the last voyage, reveals that Gulliver 
remains in a recognizable human society, 
seeing it, however through warped lenses. 
We have always known that Guilliver’s 
Travels is about England and mankind. 
We have not yet recognized that its 
setting is in England. Swift, of course, 
everywhere creates the illusion of travel, 
Ae occasionally, while preservin Gul- 
iver’s delusions, it is as if he had lifted 
the veil just enough for us to see Gulli- 
ver’s own England. The development of 
Gulliver’s point of view is cumulative, 
the each voyage dependent 
established attitudes. 

hese limited and twisted points of view 
which Gulliver takes in his private vision 
are, then, the means by which Swift 
flays everyone around him. The crafts- 
manship that puts both Gulliver and, 
temporarily, the reader in a series of odd 
but revealing relationships to thoroughly 
routine situations has not been adequately 
explored. It is through this control of 
the method that Swift reaches the height 
of his argument. 

Studies of Swift’s technique—particu- 
larly his use of the mask device and of 
relative size—have in the last generation 
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sane well eliminated earlier misunder- 
standings of Gulliver's Travels.’ Our at- 
tention is so effectively directed by these 
techniques to the objects of Swift’s satire, 
however, that we have overlooked some 
revelations of their actual nature and 
their setting. Wasiolek, for example, 
insists that Swift tests the universality of 
human traits by embodying them in un- 
familiar creatures of varying size.? But 
we are never asked to look at unfamiliar 
beings; we are asked to look at familiar 
beings from an unfamiliar point of view. 


The most masterful exhibition of 
Swift’s control over the unfamiliar point 
of view comes in the last voyage. Dis- 
illusioned and disoriented by what he has 
already seen, Gulliver recognizes the 
horses as ideal beings, the Yahoos as man. 
The establishment of his first peculiar 
point of view is the key to the whole 
development of the book. Once he has 
identified himself with the Lilliputians, 
he must look on all others as giants. Once 
he has identified himself with the giant 
race, he assumes their conviction that 
men are a race of stinking, odious ver- 
min, and thus can look with relative 
detachment upon the intellectual ab- 
surdities of the third voyage. Gulliver’s 
shifting convictions here reflect his am- 
bivalent attitude toward England; while 
he often patriotically proclaims the 
virtues of England, he gradually acquires 
a distinct aversion to that society. His 
developing aberrations, the result of 
looking too long at man through lenses 
too much restricted, make him blind to 
the good features of man’s nature. 


‘See for example Ricardo Quintana, The 
Mind and Art of Swift (1936); Samuel Kliger, 
“The Unity of Gulliver’s Travels,” Modern 
Language erly, VI (1945), 401-415; Her- 
bert Davis, The Satire of Jonathan Swift 
(1947); William Ewald, The Masks of Jona- 
than of Swift (1954); and Ellen Douglas Ley- 
burn, Satiric Allegory (1956). 

*Edward Wasiolek, “Relativity in Gulliver's 
Travels,” Pbilological Quarterly, 

(1958), 110-116. 
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Gulliver’s adventures in the land of the 
Houyhnhnms have been closely studied; 
his appalled discovery that the Yahoo 
is al! too much like man and his growing 
idealization of the horses have been 
widely discussed. We have fortunate] 
come more and more to see that Swift 
is revealing here a character, not him- 
self, and that this character is perpetually 
seizing fragments of human nature as if 
they were the whole truth.* Consequent- 
ly, we have about outgrown the belief 
that the land of the Houyhnhnms is 
Swift's Utopia, though some still cling 
to it. Indeed, the idea of perfection is 
alien to most great comic works, which 
by their very nature do not treat per- 
fection directly. The extent to which not 
just Gulliver, but also the Houyhnhnms 
themselves are comic subjects can best 
be seen by understanding the point of 
view in the last voyage. 


Near the beginning of Gulliver's last 
strange adventure, he is conducted to the 
horses’ dwelling place: 


Having travelled about three Miles, 
we came to a long Kind of Building, 
made of Timber, stuck in the Groun 
and wattled a-cross; the Roof was low, 
and covered with Straw. I now began to 
be a little comforted; and took out some 
Toys, which Travellers usually carry 
for presents to the Savage Indians of 
America and other Parts, in hopes the 
People of the House would be thereby 
encouraged to receive me kindly. The 
Horse made me a Sign to go in first; 
it was a large Room with a smooth Clay 


*See Edward Stone, “Swift and the Horses: 
Misanthropy or Comedy,” Modern Language 
Quarterly, X (1949), 367-376; Harold Kelling, 
“Gulliver's Ttavels: A Comedy of Humours,” 
University of Toronto Quarterly, XXI (1951- 
1952), 362-375; Robert C. Elliott, “Gulliver as 
Literary Artist,” English Literary History, XIX 
(1952), 49-63; John M. Bullitt, Jonathan Swift 
and the Anatomy of Satire (1953); Kathleen 
Williams, Jonathan Swift and the Age of Com- 
promise (1958); and John F. Ross, “The Final 
Comedy of Lemuel Gulliver,” University of 
California Publications in English, vol. 8, no. 2, 
175-196. 
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Floor, and a Rack and M r extending 
the whole Length on one Side.* 


Then, after he is received, the horse who 
has brought him to this place leads him 
out: 


For the Horse beckoning to me with his 
Head, and repeating the word Hhuun, 
Hbuun, as he did upon the Road, which 
I understood was to attend him, led me 
out into a kind of Court, where was an- 
other Building at some Distance from the 
House. (p. 186) 


The reader who has followed Gulliver’s 
progressive comic alienation up to this 
point must see that, adopting 
sunquestioningly the point of view of his 
hosts, he has allowed himself to be mis- 
lead. He must see here that Gulliver has 
been taken first to the barn, the abode 
of horses, a long, low, straw-thatched 
building, and thence outside and across 
the courtyard to the main house—or to 
what would be the main house if the 
viewpoint were normal. Identification 
with domestic animals is a fitting end to 
an educational process which has blinded 
Gulliver. 


The land of the Houyhnhnms is after 
all a familiar setting—England, seen by a 
distorting eye. In Chapter Eight, where- 
in Gulliver relates “several Particulars 
of the Yahoos,” and describes the virtues, 
education, and exercise of the Hou- 
yhnhnm youth, he has occasion to speak 
of the quarterly tests which the youth 
of the land undergo: 


Four times a Year the Youth of certain 
Districts meet to shew the Proficiency 
in Running, and Leaping, and other Feats 
of Stre or Agility; where the Victor 
is rewarded with a Song made in his or 
her Praise. On this Festival the Servants 
drive a Heard of Yaboos into the Field, 
laden with Hay, and Oats, and Milk for 
a Repast to the Houybnhnms; after 


‘Jonathan Swift, Gulliver’s Travels and Otber 
Writings, introduction by Ricardo Quintana 
(1958), p. 185. References below are to this 


which, these Brutes are immediately 
driven back again, for fear of being 
noisome to the Assembly. (p. 220) 


Horse show, horse race, or what have 
you—this is England, with men tending 
to the horses before the exhibition. The 
Houyhnhnms are horses, not Utopians, 
and certainly one of the finest comic 
effects in the entire work is the eager- 
ness with which the happy gull seizes 
on the life of the horse as ideal. 

Other passages also reveal these fleet- 
ing a of England. Gulliver, speak- 
ing to his Master, mentions the horses 
that are kept in England, “where Yahoo- 
servants were employed to rub their 
Skins smooth, comb their Manes, pick 
their Feet, serve them with Food, and 
make their Beds.” The Houyhnhnm 
Master immediately understands that 
there is after all no difference between 
England and his own land—except, as 
the reader knows, for that point of view 
which reverses the position of master and 
servant and makes the English groom the 
horse’s inferior. At another point, the 
Houyhnhnm mentions the 
of the Yahoo’s diet: “Herbs, Roots, 
Berries, corrupted flesh of Animals”— 
the diet of humans, of course; or “all 
mingled together”—a good English stew. 
Later in his discussions, the Master’s 
description of the behavior of the female 
Yahoo is, if we remember whom we are 
hearing and under what conditions we 
hear him, an almost literal description of 
a belle in St. James Park. He describes, 
in fact, such a scene as we have often 
encountered in Restoration comedy: 


...@ Female Yaboo would often stand 
behind a Bank or a Bush, to gaze on the 
Males ing by, and then a 
tures and Grimaces; at which time it 
was observed, that she had a most of- 
fensive Smell; and when any of the 
Males advanced, would slowly retire, 
looking often back, and with a counter- 
feit Skew of Fear, run off into some 
convenient Place where she knew the 
Male would follow her. (p. 215) 
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If one looks closely here, he can see the 
gestures of a lady with a fan, looking 
flirtatiously over her shoulder. He can 
also observe in the “offensive Smell” not 
just the sexual implication, but also, quite 
simply, the presence of perfume. 

e last passage must be noted. Again 
in Chapter Eight Gulliver speaks of mar- 
riage among the Houyhnhnms: 


In their Marriages they are exactly 
careful to chuse such Colours as will not 
make any disagreeable Mixture in the 
Breed. Strength is chiefly valued in the 
Male, and Comeliness in the Female; 
not upon the Account of Love, but to 
— the Race from degenerating: 

or, where a Female happens to excel 
in Strength, a Consort is chosen with 
regard to Comeliness. (p. 219) 


Gulliver is impressed, as he is by most 
Houyhnhnm practices. Here the thing 
that impresses him is simply English 
horse breeding methods, seen the wrong 
way. 

ie is not always clear, of course, that 
Gulliver is in England. If it were Gulli- 
vers Travels would lose the effect 
achieved by burlesque of the literature 
of travel. The illusion of travel is main- 
tained perfectly throughout, but just 
often enough Swift lets us see clearly the 
ultimate target of his satire. 

Gulliver sees his homeland everywhere 
he looks, but each time he looks, he sees 
it in a different focus. Taking a perfectly 
normal setting, Swift has shifted the 
point of view and has furnished just that 
equipment necessary to parody travel 
and science fiction. Gulliver’s absurdi 
and much of the satiric effect of Gulli- 
vers Travels are achieved largely 
through this superb control of the point 
of view technique. 

The first three voyages, in addition to 
their individual functions, serve to pre- 
pare the reader for the final comic aliena- 
tion of the fourth voyage. 

As most of us sometimes do, Gulliver 
perceives in the first voyage the little- 
ness, the meanness of man, especially in 


his social and political ambitions; yet, 
seeing this, Gulliver gradually comes to 
identify himself with these tiny men. His 
adventures begin when through a tur- 
bulent experience represented as the 
result of storm, shipwreck, exertion, and 
brandy, he is suddenly detached from 
mankind. Detached and aloof, he thus 
acquires the first of the key points of 
view which help to create the double- 
edged satire of Gulliver’s Travels: an 
objective, dispassionate vantage point 
from which he can see man’s social and 
political foolishness. His great height 
above the Lilliputians graphically ge 
sented in the description of the search of 
his effects, Gulliver looks down, and 
what he sees becomes absurd because he 
is aloof. In his detachment he can clearly 
see the political shams, the treachery, the 
nonsense of factions—all clearly human 
foibles as we all have known for some 
time. But then, just when his vision has 
shown him tiny man’s absurdity, a series 
of incidents occurs which leads him to 
take the Lilliputian point of view, that 
is, to re-assume his viewpoint as a man. 
First, he discovers that certain of their 
laws are good, that indeed these people 
have several good features. Then, more 
important, as he begins to participate in 
the life of Lilliput, he is honored for his 
capture of the Blefuscudian fleet. The 
honor is his undoing, for, proud as he is 
of his involvement in Lilliputian life, he 
begins to identify himself with them.* 
This identification is realized fully only 
when Gulliver solemnly, quite without 
seeing the incongruity, defends the honor 
of a Lilliputian lady accused of an affair 
with him. Thus he who from one point 
of view could see some of man’s ab- 
surdity, by associating himself with the 


*The pride which is so often Gulliver’s down- 
fall has been examined by Samuel Holt Monk 
in “The Pride of Lemuel Gulliver,” Eighteenth 
Century English Literature, Modern Essays in 
Criticism, edited by James L. Clifford (1959), 
pp. 112-129. 
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race again and thus shifting his point of 
view, absurd himeelf. 

His absurdity becomes all the more 
ew when, his point of view 
changed, he must view himself as for- 
merly he saw the Lilliputians. They have 
paces him well; his gradual identifica- 
tion with them forces him to regard 
himself as small. From this condition he 
then must both figuratively and literally 
look up to the next creatures he finds, 
for he discovers that in moral stature as 
in size they far exceed the Lilliputians. 
Doing so, he perceives, again as we all 
sometimes do, the greatness man is 
capable of. This perhaps accounts for 

illiams’ view that the Debbdiagaigiens 
represent Utopia for Swift,® but of 
course they do not, for in seeing man as 
great, Gulliver cannot escape seeing also 
the personal and prow loathesomeness 
that immediately becomes apparent from 
his view through the microscope. The 
land of the Brobdingnagians is Utopia, 

rhaps, as far as it can be realized in 

uman terms; but the unusual point of 
view reminds us constantly of human 
limitation. Gulliver’s education proceeds, 
nonetheless, and by the end of the 
voyage he has adopted the point of view 
of the giants—so much so that he fears 
he will trample his countrymen. 


Swift’s manipulation of the point of 
view throughout the work is suggested 
by one short passage early in the second 
voyage, a passage which hints that he is 
simply viewing man from remarkabl 
detached viewpoints, which even Gulli- 
ver sometimes recognizes: 


Undoubtedly Philosophers are in the 
Right when they tell us, that nothing 
is or little than by Com- 

ison: It might have pleased Fortune 
to let the Lilliputians find some Nation, 
where the people were as diminutive 
with res to them, as they were to 
me. And who knows but that even this 
prodigious Race of Mortals might be 


‘Williams, p. 163. 
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eq over-matched in some distant 
Part of the World, whereof we have 
yet no Discovery. (p. 62) 


His point of view established in the 
second voyage, Gulliver is of course re- 
pelled by some of the things he sees: the 
child nursing, the eating habits of the 
natives, the gross maids of court. One 
ge in particular illustrates the deft- 
ness with which point of view is handled 
in this voyage. Describing the child 
nursing, he is disgusted by the nurse’s 
skin, which in turn causes him to 
. . « reflect upon the fair Skins of our 
English ladies, who appear so beautiful 
to us, only because they are of our own 
Size, and their defects not to be seen 
but through a magnifying Glass, where 
we find by Experiment that the smooth- 
est and whitest Skins look rough and 
coarse, and ill colored. (pp. 66-67) 


And then immediately he recalls that an 
acquaintance in Lilliput had described 
his skin in the same way he has repre- 
sented that of the giants. His skin is like 
theirs because they are of the same race. 
What Gulliver sees is Englishmen. 

The disillusionment which had begun 
in Lilliput is continued in the second 
voyage when Gulliver, himself now a 
Lilliputian, is thus subject to what he 
has himself ‘said about the tiny people, 
those “diminutive Insects,” creatures 
who “have their Title and Distinctions 
of Honour; they contrive little Nests and 
Burrows, that they call Houses and 
Cities.” He is, the King tells him, a 
member of “the most pernicious Race of 
little odious Vermin that Nature ever 
suffered to crawl upon the Surface of 
the Earth.” Yet a spark of his pride re- 
mains; he still is able to perceive flaws 
in the Brobdingnagians, notably certain 
deficiencies in their learning, partly re- 
sulting from the ignorance which comes 
with isolation from the world. 

His pride remains; he has loved 
Glumdalclitch and profitted from con- 
versations with the King. Consequently 
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he begins to take on the point of view 
of the giants, to such an extent that he 
can dissociate himself from the race 
which the King has so damningly de- 
scribed. When he is rescued, the sailors 
seem to be “the most little contemptible 
Creatures I had ever met.” 

Gulliver’s education proceeds quickly 
in the third voyage, the end of which 
finds him so completely disillusioned that 
he is ready almost immediately to accept 
the hideous Yahoos as man. One im- 
portant effect of the third voyage which 
we have often overlooked is the way in 
which it prepares Gulliver for his last 

eat misanthropy. He has seen man’s 
smallness before, that is true, but he has 
also had a glimpse of his potential great- 
ness. He is, therefore, all the more dis- 
illusioned when, looking about him, he 
perceives man’s abuses of his in- 
tellectual powers. On the third voyage 
his point of view does not shift so rad- 
ically; he does not so soon adopt the 


point of view of his hosts, though he 
does make some contribution to the 
Grand Academy of Lagado. What he 
sees on his third voyage makes him read 

to accept the Yahoos as his own kind, 
for it seems to prove that the Brobding- 
nagian King was right in his characteri- 


zation of man. Gulliver’s growing 
separation from any normal outlook is, 
moreover, hastened when the Struld- 
bruges relieve him of the last mortal 
pride that found him still aspiring to im- 
mortality. He is, in short, ripe for the 
final zany experience. 

The shifting points of view are re- 
sponsible for the magnificent comedy 
in Gulliver's Travels, and they help to 
create the same kind of double-edi ed 
satire which is so powerful in A Modest 
Proposal. Gulliver, of course, has perfect 
vantage points from which to see the 
villainy and foolishness of mankind, but 
by accepting those vantage points too 
quickly and too unswervingly, he him- 
self becomes foolish, losing sight of man’s 
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real nature. He illustrates that horrifyin 
but hilarious comic flaw in man whic 
leads him too often to forsake his own 
vie int for that of the society to 
which he belongs. He accepts the final 
int of view so thoroughly that near 
the end of the book he looks with scorn 
upon the kindest, most Christian and 
sincere of men, Don Pedro de Mendez. 
He can no longer recognize a whole 
man. 
Making himself absurd in this way, 
Gulliver becomes a great comic figure 
Uncomprehendingly he takes on so many 
new attitudes that he loses his own hu- 
manity, becoming a foolish misanthrope 
and assuming that the reason alone is 
sufficient for man’s guidance. In the 
pride of his reason we find him presum- 
ing to 
. write for the noblest End, to in- 
form and instruct Mankind, over whom 
I may, without Breach of Modesty, pre- 
tend to some Superiority, from the Ad- 
vantages I received by conversing so 


long among the most accomplished 
Houyhnbnms. (p. 240) 


He is not only blind to what is good, 
but calls it bad, in his less-than-human 
rigidity fainting at a kiss or a smell. To 
speak of the tragedy inherent in Gulli- 
ver’s Travels and of the dark, rotten evil 
that broods there is to mistake the nature 
of comedy. We must laugh at Gulliver. 
If there is sadness here, it is a sadness we 
discover from the book, not in it, as 
once again, laughing, we are forced to 
contemplate the eternal inadequacy and 
inappropriateness of human behavior. 
Both the hideousness of the Yahoos and 
the rationalism of the Houyhnhnms are 
the satirically effective misconceptions 
of a misguided man seeing normal situa- 
tions from the wrong point of view. Evil 
is there, and vice and folly, but it is one 
of the miracles of Swift’s art to control 
them, perhaps even to exercise them, by 
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The Villain- Hero 
in Pamela and Pride and Prejudice 


Henrietra Ten 


Pride and Prejudice seems so far from 
Pamela that the surprising similarities of 
Jane Austen’s novel to Richardson's 
have gone almost entirely unnoticed. 
Miss [nnd is indeed building on es- 
sentially the same ground Richardson 
had aleand for the novel fifty years 
earlier. The plots of both novels de- 
velop from the same basic question: Will 
the “low” heroine catch the aristocratic 
hero? In “A Note on ‘Pamela’” (College 
English, 14, October 1952) Simon Lesser 
could as well have been describing 
Elizabeth when he describes Pamela as 
“a young girl hoping that seemingly in- 
superable obstacles can be overcome so 
that, legitimately and permanently, she 
can win the man she loves.” It is social 
distinctions in both novels that raise 
these “seemingly insuperable obstacles.” 
And for both heroines the whole social 
struggle is dramatized in a conflict with a 
hero who also serves, in a sense, as the 
villain of the piece. 

There are many attendant similarities, 
all related somehow to these social dis- 
tinctions. Domestic settings, limited plots, 
and the age-old marriage prechtn in 
both books escape insignificance by 
dramatizing important social problems. 
Both use the same character types to 
help clarify class differences—the highly 
concerned parents; the bevies of aristo- 
cratic friends; the indignant lady rela- 
tives, Lady Catherine and Lady enue 


the obsequious a Collins and 


Williams; and the villain-heroes, Darcy 


A graduate student at the University of 
Michigan on leave from Calvin College, Grand 
Rapids, where she is an instructor, Miss Ten 
Harmsel wrote the above paper for an 18tb- 
century seminar directed by Sheridan Baker. 
Her article on a Dutch baroque poet is forth- 
coming in CL. 


and Mr. B themselves. In both books 
stock situations are transformed, more 
or less successfully, by their social im- 

lications—the revelatory letter which 
ave about the climax; the melodramat- 
ic seduction motif; and the conventional 
happy ending. 

In both novels the exposition quickly 
sets the social battle into motion. Miss 
Austen’s opening sentence, with its 
“truth universally acknowledged, that 
a single man in possession of a “sey for- 
tune must be in want of a wife,” slyly 
predicts the plot, the marriage struggle, 
and all the sparkling irony of her book. 
Against the Sadhersand of Mr. Bennet’s 
fine sarcasm and his wife’s vulgar devices, 
the reader soon senses that Bingley with 
his “four or five thousand a year” will 
turn out to be “a fine thing” for Jane. 
Mr. Darcy, introduced at the ball with 
his “fine, tall person, handsome features,” 
and, most important, his “ten thousand a 
year” must certainly develop into Eliza- 
beth’s hero. However, when a sudden, 
violent reaction from the assembled 
neighbors tabs him as “the proudest, most 
disagreeable man in the world,” the 
rater begins to wonder. Then Darcy’s 
insulting slight to Elizabeth definitely 
establishes the major conflict—how can 
the heroine marry the rich handsome 
hero when he is also the proud, aristo- 
cratic “villain”? 

With similar dispatch, the first two 
letters in Pamela bring the social battle 
into focus. The death of her lady poses 
trouble for Pamela. The heroine’s ad- 
mission that she has been qualified “above 
her degree” gia predicts the class 
struggle and Pamela’s piously servile 
attitude toward it. Many suggestive over- 
tones arise as the dying lady enjoins her 
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son to remember “poor Pamela”; as the 
“dear son” takes Pamela’s hand, puts into 
it “four golden guineas, and some sil- 
ver”; and as he says, “I will be a friend 
to you and you shall take care of my 
linen.” Although Pamela still naively de- 
scribes Mr. B as “the best of gentlemen,” 
the worried response of her parents in 
Letter II makes the issue very clear: how 
can the heroine marry this richest and 
“best of gentlemen” when his designs 
upon “that jewel, [her] virtue” make 
him also the most dangerous? In both 
novels, then, the exposition has estab- 
lished the marriage struggle which Ian 
Watt describes as a social struggle in The 
Rise of the Novel. And in both, the 
struggle is epitomized in the ambiguous 
character of the villain-hero—a villain 
because his hateful assertion of aristo- 
cratic privileges makes him all that the 
heroine abhors; a hero because his good 
looks, wealth, and aristocracy make him 
all that she wants. 


The rising action of both novels em- 

hasizes the hero’s “villainy.” Each hero- 
ine soon asserts herself by making an 
emphatic and completely credible state- 
ment against him. After her master has 
“degraded himself to offer freedoms to 
his r servant,” Pamela writes to her 
mother: “He has now shewed himself 
in his true colors, and, to me, nothing 
appears so black and frightful” (Every- 
man, p. 10). Elizabeth’s reaction to 
Darcy’s equally degrading though much 
more refined insults is very similar. In 
response to her friends’ suggestions that 
she shun Darcy completely after his 
behavior at the ball, she makes very clear 
that she'will never forgive him for morti- 
fying her pride (Modern Library, p. 17). 
Although the two heroines make similar 
declarations of independence, one cannot 
help noting the great difference in their 
personalities. Much of this difference, of 
course, depends upon the fact that the 
social distance between Pamela and Mr. 
B is much greater than that between 


Elizabeth and Darcy. For a poor servant 
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girl in the power of an unscrupulous mas- 
ter, prayer, virtue, and tears are prob- 
ably the only plausible weapons. The 
independent and intelligent Elizabeth, 
however, can afford teasing and laughter. 
For both Pamela and Elizabeth, as the 
action rises, certain types of supporting 
characters emphasize the improbability 
of marriage with the “villain” and indi- 
cate indirectly the weapon the heroine 
will have to use to combat his hateful 
aristocratic tendencies. To both sets of 
parents, for instance, the marriage seems 
equally untenable. Since for Pamela 
virtue, in the form of chastity, is to be 
the chief weapon, her “dear Father and 
Mother” hover constantly in the back- 
ground with tearful prayers for the 
preservation of Pamela’s “honesty.” They 
seem to exist chiefly for the purpose of 
authenticating and encouraging Pamela’s 
virtue and emphasizing, by contrast, Mr. 
B’s vice. The ironically contrasted Mr. 
and Mrs. Bennet, on the other hand, 
constantly reveal new facets in the com- 
plex social struggle which marriage en- 
tails. The unquestionable fact that Mr. 
Bennett has married beneath him rever- 
berates throughout the book in the pain- 
ful embarrassment to which Elizabeth 
is often subjected by the vulgarity of 
her mother, sisters, and other relatives. 
Against the varied forces of such social 
and domestic interplay the only mate 
weapon is a broad and generous human- 
ity which learns wisely to judge itself, 
others, and the social structure in which 
all are caught. 
. Both authors bring in a clergyman— 
servile, obsequious, and rather inane— 
who is suggested to the heroine as a 
ssible husband. Mr. Williams, like 
amela’s parents, seems chiefly to em- 
hasize Pamela’s whiteness and the black- 
ness of the villainous Mr. B. Mr. Collins’ 
functions are more varied. His oe 
ity and servility help to reflect the social 
attitudes of all the characters he meets— 
Mr. and Mrs. Bennet, Lady Catherine, 
Charlotte Lucas, and Elizabeth _ herself, 
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His pompous proposal is so insulting that 
it may be compared with the first seduc- 
tion scene in Pamela. The affront to 
Elizabeth’s lively sense of pride is cer- 
tainly as great as that to Pamela’s sense 
of virtue. The Collins proposal has 
widely varied effects. Charlotte Lucas’ 
uick acceptance of the clergyman after 
izabeth rejected him emphasizes 
the heroine’s narrow escape from falling 
prey to the demands of her society. The 
Collins marriage also furnishes the effec- 
tive milieu of the rectory and Rosings 
in which the proud and prejudiced con- 
flict between Darcy and Elizabeth may 
develop among the almost burlesque 
social ring of Mr. Collins, Lady 
Catherine, and the hapless Charlotte. 

In both of these novels the seduction 
motif plays an important role. For Pam- 
ela. the central seduction scenes become 
the chief means of displaying her all- 
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important “honesty.” For Elizabeth the 
Lydia-Wickham affair becomes another 
means of displaying powerful social 


forces and the imminent danger of suc- 
cumbing to them. In Pamela’s Daugh- 
ters R. P. Utter and G. B. Needham 
indicate that “No heroine of Jane Aus- 
ten’s stoops to folly, but one has a sister 
who does” (318). They make no attempt 
however, to trace the adjustments Miss 
Austen makes so well: the replacement 
of notorious seduction scenes by prepos- 
terous proposals; the use of the wayward 
Lydia as a foil to the independent and 
refined Elizabeth; the nonetheless real 
danger that Elizabeth may be deceived, 
at least in some manner, by the seducer 
Wickham; and the intricate way in 
which Lydia’s seduction becomes the 
very situation which unites Elizabeth and 
Darcy rather than se ing them ho 
lessly as one assume. Al- 
though Miss Austen places the seduction 
motif delicately to one side, it remains 
a significant element in her plot. 

In both novels the crucial battle be- 
tween the heroine and the “villain” 
comes near the end of the rismg action— 
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for Pamela in the second bedroom scene 
and for Elizabeth in Darcy’s proposal. 
When “to her utter amazement, she 
saw Mr. Darcy walk into the room,” 
Elizabeth’s surprise, though of a different 
nature, is certainly equal to Pamela’s. 
Darcy’s tactics, though more refined in 
a sense, are as repulsive to Elizabeth as 
Mr. B’s are to Pamela. Both men empha- 
size how humiliating it is for them to 
disregard the social distance between 
them and their heroines. Darcy’s attitude 
when he says, “In vain have I struggled. 
It will not do. .. . You must allow me to 
tell you how I admire and love you .. .” 
(156) is similar to Mr. B’s: “I could 
curse my weakness and folly, which 
makes me own that I love you. . .” 
(181). Darcy’s dwelling on “His sense 
of her inferiority—of its being a wd 
radation—” might convincingly make 
him the author of Mr. B’s remark: “Con- 
sider the pride of my condition. I cannot 
endure the thought of marriage, even 
with a person of equal or superior degree 
to myself .. . how then. . . can I think 
of making you my wife?” (188). 

After the heroines have decidedly re- 
fused the insulting advances of the “vil- 
lains,” both books move rapidly toward 
a climax. In both, a revelatory letter to 
the heroine indicates that the “villain” 
is changing to a “hero,” thus reversing 
the direction of the action. Almost im- 
mediately the attitude of each heroine 
changes. The nature of these changes 
again reveals different treatment of two 
basically similar situations. Pamela’s sud- 
den about-face in returning trustfully 
to Mr. B may seem quite implausible, 

ially when com d with Eliza- 
beth’s slow and reluctant change in favor 
of Darcy. As before, however, the atti- 
tude of each heroine is justified by its 
general context. Throughout the rising 
action Pamela’s feeling for Mr. B has 
obviously been near to love. She has 
been fighting this love because of her 
hatred of his immoral advanees, rather 
than her hatred of him. When Mr. B’s 
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humble and conciliatory letter promises 
a complete change in him, her moral 
objection is removed, making her sudden 
change of attitude credible. The diffi- 
culties between Elizabeth and Darcy are 
infinitely more complex. Darcy’s letter, 
written in self-defense and self-justifica- 
tion, must remove a variety of social 
misunderstandings. It serves to demon- 
strate Elizabeth’s former prejudice as 
much as Darcy’s former nies It is only 
after her long struggle over the letter 
that the probability of a future marriage 
begins to develop. With more or less 
certainty, then, the two climaxes have 
established the same significant change: 
the “low” heroine has conquered the 
aristocratic “villainy” in the man who 
is now becoming her hero. 

As the conquered heroes make the 
reader increasingly sure of a happy end- 
ing, other social obstacles still enter the 
falling action to make its outcome un- 
certain. Two amazingly similar scenes 
introduce the indignant lady relative. Al- 
though Lady Davers is more vulgar than 
Lady Catherine, the two are equally in- 
sulting. After offering various lewd sug- 

ions, Lady Davers says to Pamela, 

I suppose you would have me conclude 
you my brother’s wife .. .” (349). Lady 
Catherine is just as offensively indignant 
as she dares Elizabeth to verify the 
shocking rumor that Darcy—her own 
nephew Darcy—is soon to marry her 
(290). As both heroines display an ad- 
mirable and almost impertinent obstinacy 
in their responses, there is no doubt in 
the reader’s mind that the “low” heroine 
is winning another decisive victory over 
the defensive aristocrat. Richardson’s 
scene, as usual, stresses the fact that 
virtue is winning over vice. Miss Austen’s 
scene again performs a variety of func- 
tions. Reversing the effect which Lady 
Catherine desires, her visit encourages 
to pro to Elizabeth. More 

subtle still is the fine balance the scene 
creates between Lady Catherine and 
Mrs. Bennet. Their similarly ridiculous 
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and unsuccessful attempts to arrange the 
marriages they desire remove class dis- 
tinctions and make fools of them both. 
Certainly, his aunt’s rudeness must have 
made it a good deal easier for Darcy to 
forgive Elizabeth for having a mother 
like Mrs. Bennet. 


Both authors seem to have had diffi- 
culty with characterizing their heroes 
after defeat. What B. L. Reid says of 
Pamela’s Mr. B might also be applied to 
Darcy: “What offends us in this mar- 
riage-dance is . . . the union of woman 
and mannikin” (Hudson Review, 9, 
Winter 1956-57). Mr. B, however, in 
spite of his incredible moralizing, does 
reveal a sense of humor which Miss Aus- 
ten might well have used to grace Darcy’s 
rather dull person. His household injunc- 
tions to Pamela are lightened by the 
incident of the broken china dish (334). 
He teases Pamela about her populari 
with his relatives by saying, “It was hig 
time, I think, I should marry you, were 
it but to engage the respects of all my 
family to myself” (418). To an inquis- 
itive lady who asks him whom he has 
married he answers bluntly, 
my mother’s waitingmaid” (428). his 
chariot with his own coat of arms he 
tells Pamela he would like to inscribe for 
hers an olive-branch, “which would 
allude to his hopes” (441). Although 
such touches of humor cannot com- 

letely establish Mr. B as a model hus- 
Cond and a plausible penitent, they do 
reveal in him a pleasing remnant of the 
villain which often slips by unnoticed. 
Elizabeth realizes that Darcy lacks a 
sense of humor, for when she longs to 
tease him she checks herself, remember- 

“that he had yet to learn to be 
laughed at . . .” (306). For both authors, 
then, combining the social struggle with 
the marriage struggle has created a real 
difficulty: the necessity to change the 
initially “villainous” aristocratic hero 
into an acceptable husband for the vic- 
torious heroine. Neither has surmounted 
it with complete success. 
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There is no doubt, however, that Miss 
Austen is more successful in creating a 
victorious but still engaging heroine. 
Pamela’s virtuous victory seems to jus- 
tify in her an insufferable smugness. 
Her pious moralizing, her condescension 
to the adoring servants, her coy accept- 
ance of the adulation of Mr. 8 and his 
aristocratic friends—all these prove her 
be complete but rather offen- 
sive. When her father arrives to share 
her om prt she paints a typically sen- 
timenta picture of herself with him and 
Mr. B, sitting “in the happiest place I 
was ever blest with, between two of the 
dearest men in the world to me, each 
holding one of my hands. . .” (264). 
Elizabeth’s victory, on the other hand, 
makes her neither perfect nor perfectly 
happy. The painfuly honest ridicule of 
Darcy by Mr. Bennet; the constant 
potential mortification of Elizabeth by 
the vulgarity of her relatives; the brazen 
request that Lydia makes for money; the 
condescension of Lady Catherine’s visits 
to Pemberley in spite of the way its 
shades have been “polluted”—all of these 
limit Elizabeth’s happiness and demand 
of her a continual blending of sympa- 
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thetic understanding with amused and 
critical analysis. 

That the Gardiners ap with them 
in the final eo orm is a significant 
tribute to both Elizabeth and Darcy, for 
as Mark Schorer indicates in “Pride Un- 
prejudiced” (Keyon Review, 18, Winter 
1956), they have the kind of humanity 
“which transcends class without seeking 
to escape it.” It is this kind of humanity 
that taught Elizabeth and Darcy to rise 
above their society at least long enough 
to form a happy union. But the gay, 
perceptive and victorious Elizabeth 
makes no pretensions to smugness or per- 
fection. Perhaps this is because she has 
learned that the “truth universally ac- 
knowledged” of Miss Austen’s openin 
sentence includes everyone, even herself, 
in its irony. She has been victorious, it 
is true, in convincing an aristocratic 
man “in ion of a good fortune” 
that she is the wife he wants. But the 
very fortune which Darcy possesses will 
always keep her from smugness and 
pe. for even she will never fully 

now how much it and the whole aristo- 
cratic world it represents helped Darcy 
to win a victory over her. 


Tristram Shandy and Language 


Rosert J. GrirFin 


. +. when I first this discourse of the 
' understanding, and a good while after, I had 
not the least thought that any corisideration 
of words was at all necessary to it. But 
when, having passed over the original and 
composition of our ideas, | began to examine 
the extent and certainty of our knowled 
I found it had so near a connection with 
words, that, unless their force and manner 


With an undergraduate degree in philosophy 
from the George Washington University and 
a master’s in English from the University of 
Florida, Mr. Griffin is presently a graduate fel- 
low in-English at the University of California, 
Berkeley. ; 


of signification were first well observed, 
there could be very little said clearly and 
pertinently ‘concerning knowledge: which, 
being conversant about truth, had constantly 
to do with propositions. And though it ter- 
minated in things, yet it was for the most 
part so much by the intervention of words, 
that they seemed scarce separable from our 
general knowledge. At least they interpose 
themselves so much between our under- 
standings and the truth which it would con- 
template and apprehend, that, like the 
medium through which visible objects pass, 
the obscurity and disorder do not seldom 
cast a mist before our eyes, and. impose 
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ee our understandings.—John Locke, 
ssay Concerning Human Understanding’ 


It has been observed often enough that 
Laurence Stern’s novel, Tristram Shandy, 
is a fictional treatment of many of the 
same epistemological problems that John 
Locke was concerned with. John Trau- 
gott has presented probably the most 
comprehensive development of this in- 
terpretation of the novel in Tristram 
Shandy’s World: Sterne’s Philosophical 
Rhetoric, which pays particular atten- 
tion to Sterne’s handling of the materials 
of Locke’s Essay.’ These notes focus on 
one important aspect of this epistemo- 
logical concern (and certain ramifica- 
tions thereof), one on which Tristram 
explicitly responds to Locke, namely, 
the aspect of language—the problem of 
human communication as reflected in 
the uses, abuses, and imperfections of 
words. 

“We live in a world beset on all sides 
with mysteries and riddles,” says Trist- 
ram.* And one of the chief sources and 
manifestations of these mysteries is that 
human phenomenon, language. Through- 
out his Life ad Opinions Tristram ex- 
hibits a conscious preoccupation with 
the workings of words. Often, for in- 
stance, he offers language parallels or 
metaphors for nonlinguistic phenomena, 
as when he speaks of Parson Yorick’s 
being “as heteroclite a creature in all 
his declensions” (TS, 27). His father, 
Walter Shandy, is also a language addict: 


"Pp. 241-242. The edition of the Essay used 
here is the Everyman’s Library, No. 984, ed. 
Raymond Wilburn (New York, 1948). Sub- 
sequent references will be indicated by page 
numbers with the symbol “L.” 

*Traugott’s valuable study (Berkeley, 1954) 
contains many observations similar to those 
herein, though generally my examples are 

leaned from my own marginalia and compar- 
isons of Sterne’s text with ke’s. 

‘Laurence Sterne, The Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy, Gentleman (New York, 
1950)—Modern Library College Editions, p. 652. 
Subsequent references indicated by page num- 
bers with the symbol “TS.” 
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he believes in the “magic bias” of Chris- 
tian names, with an especially contem 
tuous opinion of the name Tristram ( 
see 52 & 57). The suggestion here is 
that words are not only products of 
(human) nature but also potent deter- 
minants. There is similarly a playful 
suggestion of an incantatory of 
words, as in Tristram’s tale of the two 
French words that move horses (and 
rofane oaths can purge men’s spleens). 
How can Tristram explain the paradox 
of his Uncle Toby’s being muddle-headed 
while no fool? He finds in “the unsteady 
uses of words” that “fertile source of 
obscurity” and confusion which led 
Toby astray (TS, 87). Toby thus pro- 
vides a poignant example of the dis- 
ordering of human experience and 
discourse from building systems on ap- 
parently precise terms; “his life was put 
in jeopardy by words” (TS, 88). There 
is a sort of tyranny of words: they can 
bind us and lead us. They are at least 
rtly responsible for a man’s giving 
imself up to his preoccupation or 
“Hobby-Horse,” to the extent that he 
must bid “farewell [to] cool reason and 
fair discretion!” (TS, 93) In Book III 
of his Essay Locke declares that words 
stand for nothing but the ideas of him 
who uses them (L, 204), and may not 
excite the same ideas in others (L, 206). 
Proof positive of this is furnished in the 
wondrous associative power of words, 
as Toby always relates terms otherwise 
intended to their peculiar use within the 
framework of his military Hobby-Horse: 
train of ideas suggests a train of artillery, 
a bridge for a nose suggests a draw- 
bridge, the metaphorical use of “siege” 
suggests (“like a talismanic power”) 
battle strategy, etc. Not that Toby is 
the only victim of word-association; 
Tristram as author often plays coyly 
with the malady (TS, see, e.g., 519, 
where “gay” leads to “spleen”). And 
Walter Shandy shares his brother’s sub- 
jection to systems, which is to say to 
totalitarian linguistic frameworks. Walter 
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builds his systems by tight philosophical 
verbalizing, as in his enquiry into the 
exact locus of the soul ( 152 ff.). 
Once one formulates an hypothesis, “it 
assimiliates — to itself.” The re- 
sult is apt to a complex devoid of 
meaning content—or in such a spe- 
cialized area as legal discourse, the lab- 
yrinthine intricacies may result in such 
a conclusion as “That the mother is not 
of kin to. her child” (TS, 339). Of 
course such “subtleties of learned dis- 
courses” cannot suffice to satisfy man, 
even so devoted a logic-chopper as 
Walter Shandy (TS, 343). In a chapter 
on “The Abuse of Words” (i.c., “wilful 
faults and neglects” in discourse), John 
Locke had noted that logic and dispute 
contribute greatly to the affected ob- 
scurity of using old words for new 
notions, or new and ambiguous terms 
without definition (L, 243). This, 
coupled with the Lockean sin of in- 
constancy, is neatly exemplified in the 
novel’s chapter on iskers: “the word 
was ruined”; and Tristram concludes, 
“The best word, in the best language of 
the best world, must have suffered under 
such combinations” (TS, 361). 


Locke also had a chapter on “The 
Imperfection of Words,” 1.¢., the doubt- 
fulness and uncertainty of words’ sig- 
nification, which has its cause in the 
ideas they stand for (L, 236—words stand 
for ideas of things rather than thin 
themselves). Locke observed that wn 
ideas stood for must be learned and re- 
tained by those who would “exchan 
thoughts,” and that this is hardest to Be 
done where (1) the ideas stood for are 
very complex, (2) the ideas stood for 
have no certain connection in nature, 
(3) the signification is referred to a 
standard not easy to be known, or (4) 
the signification of the word and the 
“real essence” of the thing are not exactly 
the same (L, 236 f.). Tristram says, 
“Well might Locke write a chapter upon 
the imperfections of words,” and writes 
a chapter of his own (Bk. V, Ch. 7) to 
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prove it, via the widely divergent reac- 
tions to the news of Bobby’s death. More- 
over as one word may excite many ideas, 
so may many words stand for one thing: 
“having half a dozen words for the same 
thing” is blamed for Toby’s being the 
last to learn of his incipient amours with 
the Widow Wadman (TS, 562). Tris- 
tram supplies many addenda to Locke’s 
notes on the imperfection of words per 
se, and sees, as Locke apparently did not, 
that words alone do not a language make. 
“Now there are such an infinitude of 
notes, tunes, cants, chants, airs, looks, 
and accents with which [a word] may 
be pronounced. . . every one of ’em im- 

ressing a sense and meaning as different 
sae the other, as dirt from cleanliness” 
(TS, 662). 

Tristram sees (or, as author moqueur, 
professes to see) the constant necessity 
of explication and elucidation—he prom- 
ises to add an illustrative map to his 
volumes. He gis of the necessity of 
divagations and narrative complexity in 
order to get across his true and affective 
story, for experience and meaningful 
discourse naturally work that way: 
“there is no end ad biter my own part, 
I declare I have been at it these six 
weeks, making all the speed I possibl 
could,—and am not yet born” (TS, 37). 
He would use tropes or figures of lan- 
guage to try to accommodate more 
meaning than mere logical or straight 
scientific discourse (TS. see, e.g., 85). 
He would use illustration to “clarify the 
understanding” (TS. 198). The perfect 
example of this is his use of “the two 
knobs on the top of the back” of a chair 
to illustrate the necessary conjoining of 
Shandean wit with Lockean judgment 
(TS, 205 ff.). He recognizes that one can 
become so tangled up in his own use of 
language and its devices that “now you 
see, I am lost myself!” (TS, 483) Yet 
he maintains the need to allow a free 
flow of language in writing, as in talk 
(if only with oneself), in order to give 
an accurate picture of life—a sense of 
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felt rather than artificially formulated 
experience (TS, 560). And because of 
the associative power of words, one keeps 
beginning again to try to communicate 
a full story, as Toby’s man, Trim, begins 
five times the never finished King of 
Bohemia tale. Because of the imperfec- 
tions and abuses of words, one needs con- 
stantly to translate and re-translate: 
“This uires a second translation:—it 
shows what little knowledge is got by 
mere words—we must go up to the first 
springs” (TS, 650). 


Now the problem of getting knowl- 
edge by words is clearly the problem of 
inter-human communication. According 
to Locke, man is a sociable creature and 
has therefore language as “the great in- 
strument and common tie of society”; 
words serve as marks for one’s ideas 
“whereby they might be made known 
to” other men (L, 201). But Locke 
realized that language was far from per- 
fect—this realization was the very cause 
of his writing the book “Of Words”— 
and in his second chapter points out that 
man has quite a “great variety of thoughts 
[which] are all within his own breast, 
invisible and hidden from others” and 
which cannot all be adequately com- 
municated because of the noted imper- 
factions and abuses (L, 203). Tristram 
Shandy shares Locke’s realization. In- 
deed, it is this inability to see within 
others’ breasts through “Momus’s glass” 
that dictates the autobiographer’s de- 
pending on digressions, gestures, piling 
up of apparent trivia in the effort to get 
at the truth (TS, 74 ff.). Locke thought 
that the obstacles to communication 
could best be surmounted by using words 
precisely to refer to clear and determinate 
ideas, and especially by careful definition 
of terms (“declare the meaning”) (L, 
246). Tristram sometimes pays lip service 
to this panacea of definition: “Doctor 
Slop was the worst man alive at defini- 
tions; and so Mrs. Wadman could get no 
knowledge” (TS, 663). But he parodies 
Locke’s faith in defining, at the beginning 
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of the long Nose tangent (TS, 224 ff.), 
and denies it outright in the attempts to 
explicate “love” (TS, see, e.g., 487 ff.). 
Even attempts at careful listing of char- 
acteristics may only confuse rather than 
elucidate, as in the alphabet e of love 
(TS, 572 f.). Locke tried to define “love” 
simply (maybe naively would be a ter) 
as a reflection on the delight an object 
may produce (L, 108). Tristram, delving 
into the matter of Toby’s courtship, 
knew better. He contended: “. . . that I 
am not obliged to set out with a defini- 
tion of what love is; and so long as I can 
go on with my story ineelligibly, with 
the help of the word itself, without any 
other idea to it, than what I have in 
common with the rest of the world, why 
should I differ from it at a moment be- 
fore the time?” (TS, 488-89) 


Tristram did not have to accept 
Locke’s solution because he saw that 
Locke had simultaneously oversimplified 
and exaggerated the problem of com- 
munication. He saw, that is, that men do 
not communicate just by words, or even 
ie by words. Men communicate 

through rapport, instinctive ap- 
preciation, inarticulable sensings—sym- 
pathy and sentiment; these are the com- 
mon tie of society; men communicate by 
action and reaction more than words, 
Walter and Toby have no considerable 
“intellectual correspondence”; they have 
almost “absolute sympathetic correspond- 
ence.” Author Tristram recognizes the 
need for imaginative power to convey 
this felt side of experience (TS, see, e.g., 
654 ff.), and pleads that all be allowed to 
“tell their stories their own way” (TS, 
659). Tristram’s own way includes em- 
phasizing the communicative importance 
of gesture—Toby’s tapping his pipe or 
whistling Lillabullero, Trim’s flourish 
with his stick, and Toby’s wishing he 
were asleep on hearing of Le Fever’s 
plight, as well as his famous tolerance of 
the fly. And Tristram plays with visual 


“The phrases are Traugott’s—see pp. 8-14, 
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within the pages of his book— 
the pictorial illustrations of Yorick’s 
_— the marbled page, the pointing 
nger, and line diagrams of the story’s 
seo These all to show how non- 
inguistic phenomena can communicate 
or show more than mere words. Fre- 
quently when Tristram is explicitly con- 
cerned with words, he treats them as 
sophistic devices, as in his father’s notions 
about auxiliary verbs (permitting argu- 
mentation without content, as it were) 
(TS, 421 ff.); or he will show how one’s 
language can belie one’s conduct, as his 
father discourses at length about but 
never does anything about the squeaking 
door hinge—“his rhetoric and conduct 
were at perpetual handy-cuffs” (TS, 
209). 

There is involved throughout The Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy a sense 
of language as both a cause and a result 
of the (apparently unavoidable) frustra- 
tion of reason, with a moral that we 
might translate as something like “reason 
is insufficient, must be accompanied by 
feeling. . . .” That propositions which 
seem illogical are nonetheless true “shews 
the weakness and imbecility of human 
reason” (TS, 563). And even a wily 
author may become entangled or vic- 
timized by his own language; once he 
has set various notions into words, he is 
at their mercy and must proceed as they 
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require, “hemmed in on every side” (TS, 
565). Men cannot avoid saying foolish 
things. Yet the wily author can say his 
foolish things to a purpose. Shandy (or 
we might of Sterne the 
true author) is not really so much at the 
mercy of his words, because he is fully 
aware of their potential imperfections 
and abuses (and—this is the flavor of the 
novel—he can make profit from these 

tentialities). He deals explicitly with 
acets of language-art: pointing to 
rhetorical figures, brandishing his devices 
like Jack Horner’s plum. 

This self-conscious or admitted-to-the- 
reader rhetoric should afford evidence 
enough that Sterne was not overly dis- 
mayed by Locke’s treatment of (linguis- 
tic) communication. If any further proof 
is needed of a conviction that rational 
manipulation and control of language is 
practicable, it is surely available in the 
constant confident play on or with 
words. Take, for example, the name of 
Tristram Shandy with its suggestion of 
melancholy jester, plus whatever else we 
might Empsonize if we had the time and 
patience. Amphiboly is skillfully ex- 
ploited, and puns aplenty. There is much 
“metaphysical” development of meta- 
phorical conceits. And there is that final 
sport with “A Cock and a Bull,” which 
will bear no comment here. 


Liberalism and Hazlitt’s Tragic View 


W. P. Avsrecut 


The Romantic Period, it has frequently 
been pointed out, was unfavorable to the 
writing of tragedy because—as Herbert 
J. Muller puts it—“the faith in progress 


Chairman of the Department of English at 
the University of Kansas, Professor Albrecht 
has published William Hazlitt and the Malthusi- 
an Controversy (1950) and numerous articles, 
principally on Hazlitt and Thomas Wolfe. 


that became basic in the liberal, demo- 
cratic faith” defined a non-tragic world." 
“The old haunting fear and mystery,” 
writes Richard B. Sewall, “the sense of 
paradox and dilemma at the very center 
of man’s nature, had been replaced—at 
least officially—by a new and confident 


"The Spirit of Tragedy, pp. 242, 252. 
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dogma.”* To be sure, the optimistic ideas 
of the Enlightenment, as well as the con- 
siderably less optimistic liberalism that 
became the “official” view in the first 
two decades of the nineteenth century, 
were inimical in certain respects to a 
tragic view of life. The theater itself, 
which offered sensational entertainment 
to large and noisy audiences, also dis- 
couraged the ie of tragedy and, for 
that matter, good Pp “ys of any kind. Yet 
this was a period in English literary his- 
tory that, if it did not produce great 
tragedies, produced great criticism of 
tragedy. Some critics, although subscrib- 
ing to liberalism in various nao and 
theoretical ways, nevertheless rejected 
its anti-tragic premises and implications. 
A democratic position in practical poli- 
tics did not commit a writer to viewing 
human existence solely within the his- 
torical framework of his political ideas. 

Hazlitt and Keats are good examples 
of democrats who in their theories of 
morality and literature turned away from 
some of the premises of both eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century liberalism. Since, 
of the two writers, Hazlitt has left us by 
far the larger body of both political and 
literary criticism, his works are especially 
useful in tracing the line between liberal 
theory and at least some qualities of Ro- 
manticism. For determining the powers 
and responsibilities of government, Haz- 
litt accepted the rational world of liberal 
politics, but morally and aesthetically he 
rejected it, thereby defining one bound- 
ary of Romanticism and opening up a 
tragic view of life. I wish to trace this 
boundary between the “liberal” and the 
tragic, principally in Hazlitt, but also 
to suggest that since World War II the 
boundary has been subject to some new 
and interesting pressures. 

By liberalism 1 mean, in general, the 
complex of political views, and related 


*The Vision of Tragedy, p. 84. See also 
Sylvan Barnet, “Bernard Shaw on Tragedy.” 
PMLA, LXXI (December 1956), 893; H. A. 
Myers, Tragedy: A View of Life, pp. 166-171. 
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psychological and economic theories, 
descended from Hobbes, Mandeville, 
Helvétius, Locke, Rousseau, and numer- 
ous others; activated by the English 
Revolution of 1688, the American 
Revolution, the French Revolution, and 
the Reform Bill of 1832; and +) eee 

nsible, along with favorable tech- 
nological and economic situations, for a 
great deal of political and economic im- 
provement in England and America, as 
well as in the Western democracies in 
general, throughout the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. More frequently, 
however, since I am dealing with a writer 
whose litical views were expressed 
mainly between 1806 and 1819, | mean 
by liberalism (1) the  natural-right 
theory of Hobbes and Locke as it was 
sined in England by defenders of the 
French Revolution or (2) the grimly 
cramped version of this theory that the 
Whigs and finally the Tories adopted 
during the Napoleonic Wars and im- 
mediately thereafter. 

The theory of natural rights assumes a 
“state of nature” wherein man was, or is, 
not subject to man-made laws. In this 
state he has certain “natural rights,” 
per, those to preserve his life, 

ealth, and property, and to pursue his 
own happiness as he wishes. Especially in 
Hobbes, but to an important degree in 
other natural-rights theorists as well, 
these rights center about or are derived 
from the basic right of self-preservation. 
Natural-rights theory, therefore, tends to 
limit man’s concerns to his physical well- 
being and to the steps needed to preserve 
it. 

Hobbes deliberately narrowed his 
world of political experience to one that 
can be comprehended by the senses and 
organized by human reason, that is, by the 
faculty that apprehends efficient causes 
and their effects. Men may conceive that 
there is a final cause, he says, and call 
this cause God, but they cannot “have 
an idea, or image of him in [their] 
mind[s]” and therefore cannot reason 
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concerning him. What a man can reason 
about, in this limited world of sense, is 
the likely effect of certain causes on his 
leasant and continued existence; and 
thus man concludes that, if he is to safe- 
d himself and the fruits of his labor, 
e must “be contented with so much 
liberty against other men, as he would 
allow other men against himself” and, 
furthermore, that in order to restrain the 
liberty of all men at this point he must 
confer upon the commonwealth “all 
[his] power and strength” to enforce 
“the laws of nature” Therefore Hobbes 
makes morality a matter of res ing, 
and a method of 
ing, the “means of peaceable, sociable, 
and comfortable living”; and to this end 
he inverts the Golden ‘Rule: “Do not that 
to another, which thou wouldest not have 
done to thyself.”* Locke disagreed with 
Hobbes on some important matters—re- 
jecting, for instance, Hobbes’s proposi- 
tion that a people do not have a right to 
dissolve their government—but in many 
passages he, too, strips the basic right 
down to self-preservation and from this 
premise deduces the rules of moral duty 
and political justice.‘ 

A world apprehended by the senses 
and ordered by reason, a world of 
efficient causes only, in which evil be- 
comes merely unreasonable selfish 
behavior, avoidable by a more accurate 
calculation of consequences—this world, 
it is hardly necessary to point out, is not 
that of tragedy. Tragedy may assume a 
moral order, although sometimes one 
differing from man-made morality, but 
it is an order attributable to final causes 
and knowable, not by moral calculus, but 
by intensity of experience; an order, 
furthermore, that exalts man more by his 
defiance of consequences than by his 


"Leviathan, ed. M. Oakeshott, pp. xx, 68, 69, 
85, 103, 104, 112, et passim. 

‘Of Civil Government (Everyman's Library, 
1924), pp. 61, 119, 180, et passim. See also Leo 
Serauss, Natural Right and History, pp. 221- 
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calculation of them, and one whose 
rewards and punishments are not pri- 
marily material or physical. There have 
been, of course, political theorists—as well 
as countless people thinking and actin 

politically—who have extended natural- 
right theory beyond the dimensions of 
sense and reason and thus made more 
room for a tragic view; while there have 
been others who bound the theory even 
more closely to physical rewards and 
selfish calculation. 

This stretching and narrowing of 
Hobbes’s and Locke’s two-dimensional 
world is evident in the controversy that 
followed Burke’s Reflections on the 
Revolution in France (1790), a contro- 
versy to which Hazlitt’s political writings 
are really a belated addition. Burke had 
stretched Hobbes’s world in the direc- 
tion of emotion and a less self-indulgent 
morality;’ Paine, Mackintosh, and Cod- 
win brought it back within the limits of 
reason and self-interest and at the same 
time tied natural right to utility.* In 
England in the mid-nineties, as French 
affairs grew more frightening, natural- 
right theory became politically suspect; 
wedded to utility, it had the strength to 
survive as a theory of economic progress. 
Malthus’s ratios further discouraged 
political reform but made a case for 
economic freedom. There were still 
radicals and die-hard Foxite Whigs who 
held to earlier views of natural right, and 
were still interested in extending the 
franchise and in equality of representa- 


"The Works of Edmund Burke (London, 
1903, 1907, 1909, 1910), II, 332-333, 422-423; 
III, 85-87, 109; V, 122, 216; VI, 146; Correspond- 
ence of the Right Honorable Edmund Burke 
(London, 1844), III, 214-215. 

"Rights of Man, in The Life and Works of 
Thomas Paine, ed. W. M. Van der Weyde (New 
Rochelle, N.Y., 1925), VI, 65-75, 242-244, et 
passim; James Mackintosh, Vindiciae Gallicae 
(2d ed.; London, 1791), PP- 116, 215-216, 308, et 
passim; William Godwin, An Enquiry Con- 
cerning Political Justice (London, 1793), I, 31, 
75, 121-122, 346 ff.; Il, 830-831, et passim. 
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tion; but in the first two decades of 
nineteenth-century England, liberalism— 
insofar as it was a practical issue—was 
concerned only with freedom to buy and 
sell, the assumption being that 
within these limits rational and selfish 
calculation will result in the greatest 
good of the greatest number. There was 
not, at this time, — very optimistic 
about this belief. As the Quarterly con- 
cluded in 1817 in a review of Malthus’s 
Essay on Population, “it is no slight ad- 
vantage to be provided with an incon- 
trovertible answer to all sweeping 
reformers; and to know on positive 
grounds that the face of civilized society 
must always remain uniform in its prin- 
ciple lineaments . . .; that our business 
therefore is to lessen or remove its 
blemishes .. . : but that we can no more 
organize a community without poverty, 
and its consequence, severe labour, than 
we can or. a body without natural 
infirmities, or add a limb to the human 
frame.” 

If this is optimism, it is a very sober 
kind. In this truly official view, which 
had cramped natural-right theory down 
to freedom to buy and sell y Be in 
aay denied even this freedom to all 

ut the ruling class), the thing that is 
adverse to tragedy is not the optimism 
but those premises that tended to con- 
fine human aspiration to selfish calcula- 
tion and rational goals. It is true that 
these premises had once encouraged an 
optimism and would do so again; 
but the differences between the official 
view and Hazlitt’s is not in the degree of 
optimism, but in Hazlitt’s rejection of 
the premises; or, in other words, in his 
substitution of imagination for reason as 
the faculty that determines truth and 
morality. 

William Hazlitt was one of the radicals 
who refused to restrict natural rights to 
economic freedom and who continued 
to believe in universal suffrage. For de- 


termining the powers of government, 
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Hazlitt assumes the same sort of limited 
world as Hobbes does: an abstraction 
arrived at by the understanding and ex- 
cluding ae areas of human ex- 
perience. Here men are naturally free 
and equal: that is, each is free to pursue 
his selfish desires to the point where he 
would allow others the same freedom. 
It is the sole function of government to 
define this point and to restrain people 
from going beyond it.’ But even in 
political affairs, Hazlitt is not con- 
tent to confine himself to the ab- 
stracted world of the understanding. 
Unlike Hobbes and Locke he does 
not equate morality with litical 
justice. Political justice limits freedom 
according to the calculations of en- 
— self-interest; but moral justice 
“has a higher standard still,” requiring 
sympathetic indentification with others 
achieved not by reason but by the im- 
agination. “Cold hearts, and contriving 
heads” are not enough for moral justice 
nor, paradoxically enough, for political 
justice, either. A society which offers 
political justice can be achieved only in 
a climate of disinterestedness and sus- 
tained only by the “virtue” as well as the 
“wisdom” of its citizens. A free society 
requires “the hand, heart, and head of 
the whole community acting to one pur- 
pose, and with a mutual and thorough 
consent.”* The selfishness of his own 
time, Hazlitt believed, blocked the road 
to improvement; and, even in the long 
run, progress toward a “perfect” society 
would always be limited by the imagina- 
tion’s inability to extend its identifying 


“Project for a New Theory of Civil and 
Criminal Legislation,” The Complete Works of 
William Hazlitt, ed. P. P. Howe (London, 
1930-34), XIX, 303-305. 

*Ibid., p. 304; An Essay on the Principles of 
Human Action, in Works, I, 1, 9-10, et passim; 
“What is the People?” Political Essays, in 
Works, VII, 267-270; “On Reason and Imagina- 
tion,” The Plain Speaker, in Works, XII, 44-55. 
Cf. Rousseau, The Social Contract, Book I, ch. 
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om indefinitely.” In his expectations 
or human freedom and material prog- 
ress, Hazlitt was more hopeful than the 
Quarterly and less so than Paine and 
Godwin; but the degree of optimism is 
of secondary importance in explaining 
Hazlitt’s conception of tragedy. What 
makes Hazlitt’s view of society conso- 
nant with his tragic view is that it as- 
sumes whole human beings aspiring 
toward—not merely self-preservation— 
but self-realization. That is, Hazlitt’s 
theory of democracy is partly anti- 
liberal, in the sense in which I have been 
using the term liberalism. 

Analogous, in its completeness, to the 
communal self-realization of a demo- 
cratic society, is the tragic experience 
that Hazlitt defines in his literary 
criticism, an experience which also offers 
a kind of freedom. The greatest poetry, 
for Hazlitt, is the truest—and therefore 
the most intense. Pro rly conditioned 
by sympathetic identification—its associ- 
ative _— stimulated by intense feel- 
ing—the poet’s imagination immediately 
leads him to “unpremeditated conclu- 
sions” of universal truth, and at the same 
time shapes and combines the concrete 
forms that awake the reader to similar 
conclusions. Since the poet must respond 
completely—in sensation, thought, and 
feeling—to the evocative experience, he 
must not begin with a “system” or bias 
of any sort, lest, like Shelley, he discard 
“everything as mystery and error for 
which he cannot account by an effort 
of mere intelligence,” or, like Southey, 
lack the “patience to think that evil is 
inseparable from the nature of things.” 
The poet must not allow any premedi- 
tated conclusions to exclude “awe” and 
“mystery,” “vastness and obscurity,” 
“sharp calamities,” or “the dark and 
doubtful views of things”—not only be- 
cause these are parts of life that the poet 


*Reply to Malthus, in Works, 1, 181-182, 240, 
360; “William Godwin,” The Spirit of the 
Age, in Works, XI, 18-19; “On the Excursion,” 
The Round Table, in Works, IV, 119. 
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must assimilate to his art but because 
they stimulate emotion and therefore 
imaginative activity. Hazlitt’s doctrine 
of indentification leads him 
to emphasize pity, but the tragic writer 
must have the “means of exciting terror” 
as well.”° 

Hazlitt’s fondness for vastness and 
obscurity, awe and terror, may suggest 
that he is merely echoing some 
eighteenth-century ideas, particularly 
Burke’s on the sublime. In fact the 
parallels to Burke can hardly be a matter 
of mere chance. Burke and Hazlitt agree 
that tragedy is the most impassioned Kind 
of poetry; that we delight in the mis- 
fortunes and pains of others; that we en- 
joy expressing every passion we are 
capable of, no matter what sort; that pity 
for the victims of an evil makes us see 
the opposite good; and that an audience 
would get up and leave a tragedy in 
order to see a hanging.** But there is an 
important difference. Says Burke, “in 
imitated distresses the caly difference is 
the pleasure resulting from the effects 
of imitation; for it is never so perfect, 
but we can preceive it is an imitation, 
and on that principle are somewhat 
pleased with it.”** But for Hazlitt a 


*“On Poetry in General,” Lectures on the 
English Poets, in Works, V, 3-6, 8-10; “On 
Shakespeare and Milton,” Lectures on the Eng- 
lish Poets, pp. 53-54, 58-59; “On Reason and 
Imagination,” p. 51; “On Genius and Common 
Sense,” Table-Talk, in Works, VIII, 35, 40-41; 
“Shelley’s Posthumous Poems,” Works, XVI, 
266-269; “Coriolanus,” Characters of Shake- 
speare’s Plays, in Works, IV, 214-215; “Mr. 
Southey” and “Mr. Wordsworth,” The Spirit 
of the Age, pp. 79, 87; “On the Excursion,” p. 
119; “General View of the Subject” and 
Ancient and Modern Literature,” Lectures on 
the Dramatic Literature of the Age of Eliza- 
beth, in Works, VI, 182-185, 350-353; “Schlegel 
on the Drama,” Works, XVI, 58-59, 64-66, 76, 
89-90. “Moore and Byron,” Works, XVI, 413. 

"A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of 
our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful, ed. J. 
T. Boulton, pp. 39, 46-47; “On Poetry in Gen- 
eral,” pp. 5-8. See also S. Barnet and W. P. 
Albrecht, “More on Hazlitt’s Preference for 
Tragedy,” PMLA, LXXII (1958), 443-445. 
=F be Sublime and Beautiful, p. 47. 
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tragedy does more than add the pleasure 
of seeing a correspondence between the 
imitation and the thing imitated. The 
pam of tragedy defines a human 

ing confronting evil. This pleasure 
harmonizes sense, feeling, and intellect. 
“Impassioned aoe is an emanation of 
the moral and intellectual part of our 
nature, as well as of the sensitive—of the 
desire to know, the will to act, and the 

wer to feel... .” We have the power 
to feel (to hate as well as to love), and 
we enjoy the exercise of that power, 
whether we are watching a tragedy or a 
hanging. But we also enjoy the power of 
knowing the thing we hate; and in paren! 
the object of our feeling is defined 
exactly, so that our feeling is refined 
by the precise knowledge of its 79a 
ateness. At the same time, when this ob- 
ject of our feeling is represented 
accurately and we feel both the justness 
of the representation and of our feeling 
toward it, we are impelled to act ac- 
cordingly. The tragic experience, there- 
fore, is a matter of self-knowledge and 
self-realization (emotionally,  intellec- 
tually, and morally) in the face of evil. 
It offers freedom, not from the conse- 
quences of evil—which are inescapable— 
but from being deceived by it.** 


Hazlitt arrived at this definition of 
tragic experience by rejecting the 
pre of Hobbes. and ocke, 
Godwin and Malthus. He rejected it as 
excluding parts of human life that the 

t must assimilate and as excluding, in 
addition, those faculties necessary for that 
assimilation. Thus he rejected some 
premises of liberalism that work against 
the tragic view: the physical basis of 
morality, the exclusion of final causes, the 
basic rationalism of human beings, the 
consequent identification of interests, the 
confusion of moral with material prog- 
ress, and the conception of evil as some- 


™“On Poetry in General,” pp. 5-8. The re- 
semblance to Keats’s “Soul i is worth 
remarking. 
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thing that reason can comprehend and 
therefore avoid. But he continued to 
champion the natural rights of liberty 
and equality—along with 
(achieved through sympathetic identifi- 
cation) as necessary to their realization. 
Democracy, like tragedy, requires com- 
plete self-fulfillment. 

Of course, against the shortcomings of 
liberalism, imaginative literature—by the 
very fact of its being imaginative litera- 
ture—has always taken a stand. In nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century plays and 
novels there has been no more favorite 
theme, probably, than the confusion of 
moral with material progress; and along 
with the free-enterprising businessman, 
the materialistic liberal has been casti- 
gated sharply. A recently ubiquitous 
character, in American novels written 
about World War II, is the ineffectual 
liberal in the Armed Forces, whose self- 
indulgence or narrow sympathies make 
his opposition to various kinds of evil 
feeble or ridiculous and who is permitted 
to become a hopeful character only when 
(and if) he sihdalies the correlatives of 
self-sacrifice and self-completion. A more 
admirable but still defective liberal is the 
British scientist who, as described by C. 
P. Snow, is soundly moral and social but 
nevertheless “imaginatively self-impover- 
ished.””** 


But neither the history of western 
liberalism, nor the objections of its 
critics, can even be lightly sketched in 
this paper, and the current need for 
imagination in the free world is too ap- 
ae to spend many words on. Since 

azlitt’s time, liberalism has burgeoned 
to carry freedom—political, economic, and 
spiritual—throughout much of the west- 
ern world, purveying great material 

rogress and closely identifymmg the 
interests of western democracies. In both 
these latter respects, World War II and 


“The Two Cultures and the Scientific Rev- 
olution. The Rede Lecture 1959 (Cambridge, 
1959), pp. 1-13. 
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the founding of the United Nations 
marked a climax. World War II was, to 
a very important extent, a victory for 
industrialism and technology, consum- 
mated by the devastation of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. The United Nations ex- 
tended the principle of mutual interest to 
the community of states, west and east, 
all for a moment of history tucked into 
a Hobbesian parallelogram, buttressed, to 
be sure, by humanitarian and disinter- 
ested motives. But the Soviet vetoes 
demonstrated that among the great 
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powers who were supposed to guarantee 
peace there was very little identity of 


interests after all. And the Bomb, by this 
time mushrooming its poisons in Siberian 
and Pacific seclusion, jarred international 
relations into a new pattern. New areas 
of human experience, vast and obscure 
enough to satisfy even Burke and Hazlitt, 
opened up everywhere. “Sharp calamity” 
followed “sharp calamity,” with many a 
“dark and doubtful view” in between. 
Nuclear fission has invited a tragic view. 


Individual Conscience and Social Injustice 
in Great Expectations 


Joun 


names he’s giving me! That Orlick! In 
my own house! Me, a married woman! 
With my husband standing by! Oh! 
Oh!” With these words, Mrs. Joe 
Gargery reaches the climax of her hys- 
terical fit and Dickens begins a series of 
violent incidents that seem to bear but an 
obscure relevance to the plot of Great 
Expectations. A unified reading of the 
subsequent episodes that iodae Mrs. 
Joe’s character might treat her as an ex- 
tended metaphor or allegory among the 
many others expressing the theme of the 
novel. Mrs. Joe’s passion for respect- 
ability is central to the main theme of 
Great Expectations, because more than 
any other person she has had the shapin 

of Pip’s conscience, his infantile an 

perdurable sense of right and wrong. The 
novel as a whole treats of social injustice, 
and that theme too may also explicate 


Mr. Lindberg’s degrees are from Wisconsin; 
be bas published brief articles in The Victorian 
Newsletter, and teaches at the University of 
Maine. 


Mrs. Joe’s private struggle with her own 
conscience, for Dickens is apparently 
very concerned with the conflict between 
respectable and _ shameful 
woe 6 in the public scene and with the 
individual attempt to adapt private values 
to the status quo. 

Mrs. Joe is a hysterical, passionate 
woman, barely in control of herself. Her 
sweetness to Pumblechook, even her 
struggle to keep herself and Pip off the 
parish before Joe took pity on them, be- 
tray the specious piety of a barbarous 
egotism seeking status in conventional 
respectability. She is fiercely respectable, 
with a sus carefulness in minutiae of 
conduct. She makes a point of pride in 
the fact that she never doffs her apron, 
an offensively ugly, coarse ~ yee with a 

e bib like a br late of righteous- 
stuck full of which 
often come off in the bread that she cuts 
against her breast for Pip and Joe and 
butters with a curiously belligerent 
thoroughness. She scorns Joe, perhaps 
because he had the weakness to pity her 
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in her struggle to keep her respectability 
after the decease of Philip Pirrip and Also 
Georgiana, but certainly because he has 
not the character and ambition to rise 
above his lowly occupation. And with 
maddening hypocrisy, she uses good 
deeds to satisfy her own bad nature. Let 
Pip display the least deviation in appetite, 
he is doused with tar water; let him dis- 
play the least development of curiosity, 
e is dratted and condescended into 
silence (her hard-wrung answer about 
the Hulks is Pip’s first intimation that 
his monster on the marsh was human, 
and criminal); let Pip and Joe between 
them fall unluckily into a social recogni- 
tion that does not extend to her, they are 
forced to stand in the cold while Mrs. 
Joe scrubs the house, as if expunging her 
own vile temper from the walls that im- 
mure her soul. She laughs once, upon 
the occasion of Miss Havisham’s generous 
remium for Pip’s apprenticeship, in de- 
ighted surprise at the rare event of the 
world being as she wills it. 

Her respectability is hysterical because 
she partly knows that it comes hard to 
her, that she is ill at ease in Zion. The 
quarrel with Orlick is the climax of her 
hysterical nature, for the quarrel is 
sought: “it is undeniable that instead of 
lapsing into passion, she consciously and 
deliberately took extraordinary pains to 
force herself into it, and became blindly 
furious by regular stages; ‘what was the 
name that he gave me before the base 
man who swore to defend me? Oh! 
Hold me! Oh!’ ” The worst of the offense 
is its insult to her status as a respectable 
married woman. This is her masterpiece 
in a hypocrisy that fully indulges emo- 
tions unacceptable in pious life, but ex- 
presses them through conventional re- 
spectable channels. She finds in Orlick 
a match to her own nature, and admires 
him furtively for his ill-suppressed bad- 
ness. She is so sure of her similarity to 
Orlick that even though her back is 
turned when Orlick strikes her down 
with the manacle, she knows intuitively 
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that it was he who struck her, and her 
subsequent desire to propitiate him, 
though developing into genuine re- 

ntance, may very possibly have begun 
in the emotional excitement of receiving 
the brutal attentions of a man who 
recognizes her own nature rather than 
pities her position in life. 

She descended to her worst nature and 
was there surprised by it when it called 
up Orlick; the violence of the assault is 
but a physical version of her loss of the 

rsonality upon which she depended 

or security and direction in ordina 
life. That personality was a formidably 
self-righteous image of herself as a con- 
scientious housewife much plagued by 
an unruly boy and a worthless husband. 
On this image she relies for protection 
from her worst nature, but she can free 
herself from the image in her bursts of 
fury. After a hysterical fit, she is calm; 
she has taken a vacation from her con- 
science. By a i laa extension of her 
moral state, Dickens also absolves her 
from active participation in life when 
the blow from the manacle brings on 
aphasia and paralysis. She can relax from 
her struggle toward respectability. Her 
aphasia is truly moral, a symbolic cessa- 
tion from action, because it would be 
impossible for her to live a normal life 
without her conscientious image of her- 
self. 

It is at this point that her regenera- 
tion begins. She can only remain on her 
lowest moral level, or rise from it with a 
new knowledge of herself. The formid- 
ably self-righteous image has been dis- 
carded, not to be replaced by any other 
incomplete mask. Her identity is now 
becoming lost in calm love rather than 
in frenzied hate. She is much gentler, 
more placid, more anxious to please, to 
cause no trouble or pain. She is grateful 
to Orlick for his help in her self-recogni- 
tion and wishes that he might follow the 
same path of regeneration that he has 
unconsciously pointed out to her. At 
her death, she mutters a pathetic request 
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for forgiveness, because she has come to 
understand that her discarded protective 
image, formed to satisfy conventional 
mores, was a cruel imposition on her 
household. 

Of course, this analysis of her motives 
is highly interpretive, depending on the 
fragmentary actions by which alone 
Mrs. Joe can indicate her feelings after 
her paralysis, but it seems that the great 
contrast in her behavior before and after 
the assault bespeaks a deep inner reform. 
If in hysteria she found fugitive freedom 
from the force of conventional con- 
science, in aphasia she found a higher 
liberation, in which her newly educated 
soul rose beyond the imperatives of 
everyday morality. 

Ripped from context, the episode of 
Mrs. Joe and Orlick may seem too slight 
to bear an interpretation which must 
affect the meaning of the whole novel, 
but many other episodes also support 
Mrs. Joe's allegory, for her private con- 


science is but one expression of the 
Victorian ambition to rise. Separate 
cts of the = ped moral tangle in- 


volving her, Orlick, and Pip seem to be 

parallel to more public attitudes towards 

ne success, and good con- 
uct. 

The convicts in Great Expectations 
are the bad conscience of Victorian Eng- 
land. Orlick is a criminal type, at the 
opposite pole in the novel from the 
simple eye of Joe. For his weapon 
against Mrs. Joe, there lies to hand a 
discarded manacle, rt of the im- 
pedimenta with which able peo- 
ple hope to protect themselves from the 
untamed elements among them. Orlick 
hates Pip with a quite understandable 

ssion because Pip has always frustrated 
S attempts to improve his condition. 
Criminals lurk and prowl through the 
novel. They dominate the horizon of 
Pip’s childhood world from the black 
threat of the Hulks. Pip’s first impression 
of London is the ironic contrast of 
Smithfield and Newgate close by the 
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symbolically named Little Britain, while 
golden St. Paul’s is visible far off and 
above it all; his last impression of his 
first day in London is of a stageering 
porter foleering about Barnard’s Inn for 
whatever he can pick up. On a visit to 
Miss Havisham, he is painfully aware of 
the convict breathing down his neck on 
the stage, the same convict who had 
leered at him in the pub at home. When 
Magwitch returns, there is an unknown 
informer on the stairs; and when Mag- 
witch (now Provis) is safe at Chink’s 
Basin and Pip relaxes at the play, then 
Compeyson is closest to him. Hiding at 
the Hummums from his quickly en- 
croaching enemies, Pip seems to see the 
walls of his cuddy splotched with disease 
from the very light of his candle, and at 
last facing his enemy at the lime kiln 
with its sinister haze of fumes snakin 
along the ground, Pip finds all of his un- 
worthy deeds embodied in the drunken 
brute who pro to beat him to a 
pulp and burn the pulp to dust. 

Mrs. Joe was taken quite by surprise 
when she challenged Orlick, inspiring 
motives which rapidly passed beyond her 
control. Similarly, society prepares its 
own downfall when most attempting to 
secure itself against its own worst nature. 
Miss Havisham unwittingly offered an 
object to criminal ey because her 
wealth developed a false sense of her 
own worth; her pride insured her dece 
tion. Now her brewery is full of hollow 
casks and weeds, and Pip has an ap- 
propriate vision of her hanging among 
the ruins. Discussing the fate of Com- 
spe and of Arthur Havisham, Her- 

rt Pocket quite naturally speaks of 
their descending into ever rw depths 
of criminality, going from bad to worse 
by a necessary progression. The incom- 
petent, weak, and ill-natured find no 
purchase on the smooth slope of the 
social pyramid; nowhere is there a niche 
provided for them: society rests on a 
base of unused human beings, who must 
be violent and criminal to express them- 
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selves at all, and for whom to exist is to 
do wrong. Pip should never have given 
Magwitch that pork pie. The practice of 
deportation to the colonies is the last 
absurdity of a conscientious public, who 
assume that criminals will be grateful for 
the opportunity to build a new life 
which they are unprepared to begin. The 
final irony in the cosh is that the authori- 
ties view Provis as confirmed in evil 
when he returns out of love; and the 
final stage in Pip’s maturity is that, seeing 
Provis refuse “to bend the past out of 
its eternal shape,” he strives to arrange 
his relations with Joe and Herbert so that 
his present also shall redeem the past. 


If the underworld viewed as the bad 
conscience of society is a thematic ex- 
tension of Mrs. Joe’s attempts to master 
her worst nature in a desire to rise, it is 
even more an extension of Pip’s com- 
punctions. Pip finds himself in a sugges- 
tive situation on the night of the attack; 
he is reading The London Merchant with 
Wopsle and Pumblechook at the very 
time when Mrs. Joe is struck down. The 
play has reminded him, and Pumble- 
chook has jogged his memory, that Mrs. 
Joe and Pumblechook are not entirely 

reposterous in their claims to have 
ound Pip a station in life. Mrs. Joe 
raised him up by hand, and Pumblechook 
told him of the position at Satis House 
when he might have recommended an- 
other boy. Under the influence of the 
play, Pip’s dissatisfaction with his lot as- 
sumes a color of ingratitude and selfish- 
ness, which darkens to irrational guilt 
when he learns that the weapon was of 
his own providing. The very inadver- 
tency of the manacle’s offering itself is 
a proof of the persistent influence of bad 
deeds. Pip writhes once again at his evil 
ways, his weakness that allowed him to 
succor a convict rather than report him, 
his unwelcome two pounds from the 
convict who brought him down with an 
invisible gun, his sly colloguing with the 
lowest kind of mam: 
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Pip’s earliest associations have borne 
his moral depravity in upon him. Despite 
his contempt of coarseness and dirt, he is 
even more ashamed of his innermost 
thoughts than he is of his outward cir- 
cumstances. It is no help that he never 
did what he knew to be wrong except 
when in mortal terror (of the young 
man after his liver and lights) or when 
driven by adult torment (to lie about 
his first visit to Satis House); the fact 
is that his desire to preserve himself 
forced him from the path of virtue. 
During the impressionable period of his 
early youth, when his conscience is tak- 
ing its lasting form, Pip is much in the 
sition of the outcasts mentioned earlier, 
or whom to exist is to do wrong. Upon 
visiting Newgate with Wemmick, he 
feels himself soiled not only in his genteel 
finery but in his soul, and meeting Estella 
immediately after, he cannot recall where 
he has seen her gesture of hand and her 
expression of face before; only when he 
has learned to replace Estella with Provis 
as the object of his love can Pip bear 
the Lnsivlodee that the cherished image 
of his dream life is as much a shoot from 
the dungheap as his own expectations. 
The —_ in Pip’s objects of love is 
the most obvious unveiling of a new 
moral world. Like his sister when she 
wishes to be forgiven, Pip repudiates 
conventional mores in pursuit of a more 
liberal sense of right. Escella always in- 
y me him to cast off his best friend and 
eny his common sense, but with her 
marriage to Drummle and with the loss 
of Pip’s financial expectations, Pip opens 
his heart to Provis, whom he has despised 
in his heart from earliest memory. He 
learns indifference to worldly and ma- 
terialistic change when Provis calmly 
draws the analogy of his life with the 
river on which they hope to escape, and 
the death struggle in the depths of that 
river, coming so soon after Pip’s 
struggle with fire at Satis House and the 
review of his past life when confronted 
with the vengeful Orlick, seems an. al- 
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] similar to Mrs. Joe’s awakenin 
mE through the shock of Orlick’s 
attack, for Pip rises from his baptism in 
the river, and from his fever afterwards, 
utterly dead to the demands of the world 
and resolved to use the world as best he 
may to insure a proper moral economy 
throughout the rest of his life. 

Such an enlightened and expanded ver- 
sion of individual conscience is radical 
in its effect on a Pip has been as 
objectively divorced from society by his 
symbolic death and rebirth as Mrs. Joe 
was by her aphasia, which was moral as 
well as actual. We know Dickens’ opin- 
ion of Parliament, the New Poor Law, 
and industrialism, but we know too that 
he was far from advocating a Red re- 
volt. He was as much committed to the 
status quo as Plugson of Undershot. Like 
Tennyson, who was concerned in the 
Idylls with betrayal by what is false with- 
in, Dickens believed that economic and 
social reform could come by deliberate 
moral choice. 

Consequently, the structure of the 
whole novel is calculated to illustrate 
social decay by the allegory of individual 
conscience. If conscience develops from 

ntaneous emotional response to expe- 
rience, and if the emotions are basically 
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good, then any suffering caused by the 


individual conscience must indicate evil 
in the social matrices that cast the sus- 
ceptible moral nature into the forms of 
experience. That evil comes from the 
ignorance and complacency of all who 
compose the ranks among whom the 
individual wishes to rise. It becomes the 
duty of all men to examine their pre- 
suppositions. 

For this reason, Great Expectations, 
the only other novel besides David Cop- 
perfield which Dickens narrates in the 
first person, is the record of one man’s 
moral regeneration through an increas- 
ingly broadened point of view. A happy 
ending can be dispensed with because 
~- knowing that he has adjusted him- 

f to expectations of a greater value 
than is found in the marketplace, does 
not even wish for the putative ha pines 
of marriage and prosperity. Dickens 
means to imply that any man can be 
happy in any social order that will permit 
the operation of moral imperatives, and 
Great Expectations is his non-dogmatic 
religious assertion of a serious optimism 
which is all the more convincing for 
having brought social injustice home to 
the reader as his own original sin. 


Point of View 


in Great Expectations 


Articles like Norman Friedman’s 
(1955 PMLA) are reminders that critical 
discussions and analyses of point of view 
in fiction have, in the last half century, 


Mr. Partlow, Jr., who holds four degrees from 
Harvard University, is currently teaching at 
Southern Ulinois University. 
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become steadily more subtle and pene- 
trative. Henry James, James Joyce, Jos- 
eph Warren Beach, Percy Lubbock, E. 
M. Forster, and Mark Schorer, to men- 
tion only the most significant, have made 
clear the strategic importance of the 
author’s choice of a center (his focus, his 
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position in relation to events) and his 
choices of narrator and listener (his 
mode of transmission). Professor Fried- 
man asks the questions that must be 
answered about such choices and out- 
lines the range of possible modes of 
transmission from editorial omniscience 
through neutral omniscience, “I” as wit- 
ness, “I” as protagonist, multiple selective 
omniscience and selective omniscience, 
to the dramatic mode and the camera 
method. Within the limits of a short 
article, he marks out the major categories 
and hints at some of the possible 
variations, combinations, and overla 
pings. He also provides us with the 
critical terminology needed for a close 
study of a specific novel, Great Expecta- 
tions for example. 

Assuming—perhaps gratuitously—that 
the characters, story line, and theme had 


been established in mind and that Dick- 
ens had chosen to write autobiograph- 
ically, in the “I” as protagonist mode, 


what specific problems would necessaril 
have cro up at once? Certainly 
these, at the least: (1) What is to be 
the position of the narrator in time: 
contemporary throughout with the 
events of the story proper, contemporary 
only with the later sections of the pf 
erior to the story events, or shift- 
ing? To what extent are the characters 
and events of the story to be presented 
as history? Is the narrator to seated 
in front of a panorama or is he to take 
his place in events as they are happen- 
ing? (2) If the historical or panoramic 
method is chosen, is the narrator to act 
as an interpreter or merely as a camera- 
man or recorder? What degree of 
omniscience, if any, is to be shown? (3) 
What will be the relationship between 
narrator and author? (4) What audience 
is to be selected? (5) Which of all the 
ible means of presentation (includ- 
ing dialogue, interior monologue, pic- 
tured action, description of people and 
events, and external comment) shall be 
used? What is to be the relative pro- 
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rtion and balance these means? 

he answers to these and similar ques- 
tions, whether made with full awareness 
or not, will determine the structure and, 
to some extent, the tone of the novel. 


In Great Expectations, the narrator is 
neither Pip nor Mr. Pip, but Mr. Pirrip, 
a moderately successful, middle-aged 
businessman, a petit bourgeois who has 
risen in life by his own exertions and a 
fine bit of luck. Now home from his 
work overseas, he is telling his life story 
many years after all the events have 
occurred. Unlike the Pip of all except 
the last two chapters, he is a mature man, 
sober, industrious, saddened, aware of 
his own limitations, and possessed of a 
certain calm wisdom—the wisdom of a 
Cinderella who learned the shoe did not 
fit and the fairy dmother was - 
chotic and criminal. He also has a keen 
sense of the ludicrous and the grotesque 
which cannot be ascribed to himself 
when younger. As we read the story, it 
becomes more and more evident that he 
cannot entirely grasp what Pip was or 
why the young fellow acted as he did. 
The narrator, in fact, feels a kind of 
alienation from pe The boy and the 
young man did, after all, act according 
to motives and feelings which the older 
man sees not directly, but through a film 
of memory. In Chapter 6, for oa Fe 
the narrator remarks about young Pip: 

My state of mind ing the pilferi 

exonerated, did not impel me to fran 

disclosure; but I hope it had some 

of good at the bottom of it. I do not 

recall that I felt any tenderness of con- 

science to Mrs. Joe, when the fear of 
being found out was lifted off me. But 

I loved Joe—perhaps for no better reason 

in those early days than because the 

dear fellow let me love him—and, as to 
him, my inner self was not so easily 
composed. .. . The fear of losing Joe's 
confidence, and of thenceforth sitting in 
the chimney-corner at night staring 
drearily, at my for ever lost companion 
and friend, tied my tongue. I morbidly 
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represented to myself that if Joe knew it, 
I never afterwards could see him at the 
fireside feeling his fair whisker, without 
thinking that he was meditating on it. 
..- In a word, I was too cowardly to 
do what I knew to be right, as I had 
been too cowardly to avoid doing what 
I knew to be wrong. I had had no inter- 
course with the world at that time, and 
I imitated none of its many inhabitants 
who act in this manner. ite an un- 
taught genius, | made the discovery of 
the line of action for myself. 


This passage, which is a typical one, 
suggests that the narrator does not feel 
identified with Pip. Sympathetic, yes, and 
amused—but these are feelings associated 
with others, not one’s self. Even more, 
the narrator judges Pip’s fear from an 
adult position, with a sophistication im- 
— e for a seven-year-old boy, directs 

is gaze forward a dozen years later to 
Pip’s subsequent experiences, and com- 
ments sardonically on customary human 
behavior. Even more, the diction and 
turn of phrase are those of a skillful 
writer, not those of an untaught black- 
smith’s boy. But all this is exactly in 
keeping with the position and character 
of the narrator and is part of Dickens’ 
admirable control of his technique in this 
novel. The choice of point of view al- 
most obviates the interior monologue, 
except at a remove; neither are we taken 
veg deeply into Pip’s mind. In this 
and other passages the narrator is neither 
Pip nor an omniscient author; he is an 
older man trying, not always with com- 
plete success, to recall the exact dimen- 
sions of an emotion formerly felt and 
the real motives for an action far back 
in time. Occasionally he reminds the 
reader, especially in the early chapters, 
that the view is down a long corridor 
only fitfully lighted, In Chapter 12, for 
instance, while he is discussing the boy’s 
relations with the other characters, he 
stops to say: 


I reposed complete confidence in no one 
. but Biddy; but, I told poor Biddy every- 
» thing..Why it came natural for me. to 


do so, and why Biddy had a re | con- 
cern in everything I told her, I did not 
know then, though I think I know now. 


And in Chapter 38 there are three pas- 
sages which remind the reader of the 
gap between the present telling and past 
events: 


It is impossible to turn this leaf of m 

life without putting Bentley Drummle’s 
name upon it; or, | would, very gladly. 
. . - I tell this lightly, but it was no 
light thing to me. For, I cannot ade- 
uately express what pain it gave me to 
think that Estella should show any fa- 


vour to a contemptible, clumsy, sulky 
booby, so very far below the average. 


..- And now that I have given the one 
chapter to the theme that so filled my 
heart, as so often made . on and 
ache again, I on, unhindered, to 
the event thee hed impended over me 
longer yet. 

The scrupulous attention to tenses and 
tense sequences in these and other cha 
ters is also noteworthy. All events in 
the main story line are placed in one 
of the past tenses; in all except the 
dramatic scenes present and future tenses 
are reserved for the narrator’s use. Once 
the reader has re ized the point of 
view being end. is not 
obtrusive or distracting; it provides, in- 
deed, an economical means of keeping 
the narrator’s observations and emotions 
distinct from those of Pip. 


Dickens was not—perhaps could not 
be—equally scrupulous in his use of the 
pronoun J. As a result the reader does 
not always know at once if it means “I- 
the-narrator, as I am now” or “I-as-Pip, 
as I was.” In this novel the two are so 
different that separate pronouns might 
well have been used, mieen in the 
manner that the French distinguish be- 
tween tu and vous. If the reader is very 
attentive, he will get this effect ;sayay: 
there is often such a great difference 
between the two I’s that the latter, the 
“J-as-I-was,” becomes virtually “he.” 
Thus .we may say that the . point. of 
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view seems to combine the first person 
protagonist method with third person 
selective omniscient. Perhaps an image 
would make the point clearer. Consider 
a man showing sound moving pictures 
of his early life and explaining them for 
the benefit of his guests. He watches the 
action with them, and comments lov- 
ingly or sadly or ironically about events 
and people; occasionally he refers to 
something that has not yet appeared in 
the time sequence of the film; he speeds 
up the dull parts and slows down the 
moving or humorous parts, mentioning, 
as he does so, that the characters were 
not playing roles and certainly took 
themselves seriously, not as actors work- 
ing to evoke tears or 0 he feels 
himself an especially knowledgeable 
member of the present audience and so 
looks at himself as he was, in the film, 
from a distance, as half a stranger. 

But not always. Dickens was too com- 
petent a novelist merely to tell a story 
and too confirmed a dramatist not to let 
the sound-film speak for itself at least 
part of the time. Almost every chapter, 
therefore, combines the distant and close 
views, the narrative and the dramatic 
modes of presentation, telling and show- 
ing—all very yscgre Take as exam- 
ple Chapter 4, that delightful account of 
the Christmas dinner at Joe Gargery’s. 
Paragraph 1 is narrative, an adult com- 
mentary upon the action going on in the 
moving picture; notice the un-Pippian 
“reaping” in the last sentence. In the 
next. three paragraphs the presentation 
is dramatic: Mrs. Joe is allowed to speak 
for herself. Paragraphs 5 through 16 are 
a complex mixture of modes of presenta- 
tion: they set the scene for the dinner, 
describe Joe and Wopsle both externally 
and in terms of Pip’s reactions, photo- 
graph certain actions, and include com- 
ments by the narrator from his vantage 
point outside of and superior to the 
action. Paragraphs 17 through 40 are 
very largely dramatic and immediate, 
with only brief intrusions by the nar- 
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rator. Paragraphs 41 through 55 combine 
the dramatic and narrative modes, but 
the narrative is unlike that used earlier 
in the chapter in that the narrator iden- 
tifies himself with Pip for the moment, 
so closely indeed that we see events 
through the boy’s eyes; we get, not a 
statement or a recapitulation, but the 
almost direct expression of the boy’s 
emotions, even though the diction and 
the wit are the narrator’s. 

Thus, though it is true that the nar- 
rator occupies a fixed position in time, 
in the now, and has to look back at 
earlier events, we get the impression that 
the point of view shifts. This impression 
derives partly from the frequent use of 
dramatic scenes, which are necessarily 
immediate, and even more importantly 
from what is often called psychological 
distance. As the term suggests, the nar- 
rator sometimes feels very close to the 
events that happened ood be Pip’s feel- 
ings at the time, so close that they no 
longer have to be called up from tie 
memory but are immediately given. 
When, for example, the narrator tells 
of the death of Magwitch in Chapter 56, 
he is not merely looking at Pip through 
the blur of time; he is not remembering 
or recounting the young man’s experience 
so much as he is reliving it. At such times 
the narrator and Pip seem to merge. It 
is almost as if, to revert to the image of 
the host showing pictures to guests, the 
narrator occasionally forgets his audience 
and his present position in society, drops 
down into the depths of his mind, and 
there repeats the original experience in 
something like its original intensity. At 
other times, especially when Pip is act- 
ing the fool, the narrator reassumes his 
role as polished adult. Of this type is the 
ironic passage in Chapter 30 during 
which Pip’s newly-budded self-esteem is 
sadly wounded by Trabb’s boy. The 
whole episode is observed from a great 
psychological distance by a judge who 
is at once amused, scornful, and a little 
disgusted. Although the point of view 
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is apparently Pip’s (we seem to be look- 
ing throug hit eyes and we are told 
about his reactions), neither reader nor 
narrator is close to him; Pip, like a 
Bandy and rather pathetic butterfly, is 
ing held up to inspection. At other 
times, however, the narrator gives the 
curious impression both of being with 
ys or of reliving the experience, and 
of being withdrawn, or of being superior 
to it. In Chapter 8, to cite only one 
example, narrator and reader are with 
Pip in Satis House playing cards with 
Estella under the watchful eyes of Miss 
Havisham, but at least part of our minds 
is outside the actions and the interplay 
of emotions, in some god-like, detached 
position above and away from the scene. 
We get this effect because of the 
distance between Mr. 
irrip and Pip, signalized by the tech- 
nical devices already noted (the handling 
of tenses, the ambiguity in the use of 
the pronoun J, and the interweaving of 
the different means of transmitting infor- 
mation), and also because the narrator 
does not hesitate to break the illusion 
of immediacy and contemporaneity, as 
when he interrupts the first conversation 
of Pip and Estella to remark: “I think it 
will be conceded by my most disputa- 
tious reader that she could hardly have 
directed an unfortunate boy to do any- 
thing in the wide world more difficult 
to be done under the circumstances.” In 
other chapters the narrator forgets 
exactly what happened or cannot remem- 
ber precisely how Pip felt at a given 
moment, as in the beginning of Chapter 
43, just after Pip has heard Magwitch’s 
life story. “Why,” asks the narrator, 


Why should I pause to ask how much 
of my shrinking from Provis might be 
traced to Estella? Why should I loiter 
on my road, to com the state of 
mind in which I had tried to rid my- 
self of the stain of the prison before 
meeting her at the coach-office, with the 
state of mind in which I now reflected 
on the abyss between Estella in her 


pride and beauty, and the returned trans- 
port whom I now harboured? The road 
would be none the smoother for it, the 
end would be none the better for it; he 
would not be helped, nor I extenuated. 


The psychological distance is even 
more obvious in those scenes in which 
the tone is not that which the reader 
might expect of Pip or Mr. Pip, but that 
of the adult narrator. The Christmas 
dinner in Chapter 4 was actually a long 
torture of mind and body for the boy, 
but it is presented as immensely amus- 
ing. Pip’s pain and anger are mentioned, 
but they are not realized. Even when 
mentioned, they are reduced in size and 
their significance is modified because the 
narrator, from his adult vantage point, 
no longer feels the direct force of the 
cruelty and violence, though he does 
understand the comic nature of the event 
and the characters as none of the real 
actors ever could. In such a paragraph as 
the following, there is a sizeable psycho- 
logical difference between the “I-as-I- 
was” and the “I-as-I-am-now”: 

Among this com I should 

have felt myself, even if Phedn’t robbed 

the pantry, in a false position. Not be- 
cause I was squeezed in at an acute angle 
of the table-cloth, with the table in my 
chest, and the Pumblechookian elbow in 
my eye, nor because I was not allowed 
to speak (I didn’t want to speak), nor 
because I was regaled with the scaly tips 
of the drumsticks of the fowls, and with 
those obscure corners of the pork of 
which the pig, when living, had had the 
least reason to be vain. No; I should not 
have minded that if they would only 
have left me alone. But they wouldn't 
leave me alone. They seemed to think 
the opportunity lost, if they failed to 
point the conversation at me, every now 

and then, and stick the point into me. I 

might have been an py: little bull 

in a Spanish arena, t so i 


Apparently, then, the position of the 
narrator in psychological time shifts. 
Usually he remains at some distance from 
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Essay entitled “The Func- 

tion of Criticism at the Present Time,” 
Matthew Arnold remarked: 


“I cannot help thinking that a practice, 
common in England durijtg the last cen- 
tury, and still followed in France, of 
printing a notice of this kind—a notice 
by a competent ¢ritic—to serve as an 
introduction to an eminent author's 
works, might be revived among us with 
advantage.” 


Eminent author introduced by competent 
critic . .. The practice endirsed by Matthew 
Arnold and carried out with, signal advantage 
in the celebrated Major Hritish Writers is 
the one followed in Major Writers of Amer- 
ica, a new two-volume apthology for the 
study of American literature. This editorial 
plan combines, in our Opinion, the best fea- 
tures of the two dominant types of American 
literature courses: 


concentration and selectivity as found 
in courses where separate books are 
used; continuity and devélopment, 
where a sweeping chronological survey 
is requiced. 


The student not only has the opportunity 
to delve cleeply into representative works of 
major figures in the American literary tra- 
dition, but he can, from the extensive selec- 
tions, also grasp the whole range and develop- 
ment of the literature. 


Major Writers of America is the product 
bf long and careful preparation. Our- first 
step was to find competent critics, specialists 
in their respective fields, to undertake the 


ititensive editing required for an anthology 


ef this type. In this we were successful, as 
witness the roster on the adjoining page of 
outstanding scholar-critics in American 
literature, 


The editors’ initial task was to decide which 
authors would be included—a difficult and 
necessarily arbitrary task that was. After 
much deliberation and no little debate they 
finally selected twenty-eight major writers of 
America, each writer great in himself, each 
writer representative of his period, each 
writer significant for the modern reader. 


Next, the editors set about determining the 
contents for this collection. Here they were 
guided by two main principles: to choose 
selections that would best illustrate the 
writers’ distinctive qualities; to choose sub- 
stantial portions from major works, compiete 
selections or self-contained passages, that 
would be extensive enough for serious study. 
As a result, an average of 100 double-column 
pages is devoted to each of the sections. 


The contribution of the editors did not 
stop with the selection of material. An origi- 
nal critical essay Was Written as a preface to 
each section. These introductions, each ap- 
proxin.arely 10,000 words in length, discuss 
the background of the author and his writings 
and provide. the student with a critical evalua- 
tion of the particular selections that follow. 
Each section bears the mark of the individual 
editor: it is he, the authority intimately ac- 
quainted with his subject, who leads the 
undergraduate to an examination of the 
author's work. In addition to the critical 
introductions, the editors include a brief, in- 
formative headnote for each selection or 
natural group of selections, footnotes where 
they sre necessary, and an annotated reading 
list for each author, 


As publishers of Major British Writers, we 
saw how that text. hel instructors to re- 
shape and revitalize the English literature 
survey course. We are convinced that this 
new companion anthology can stimulate a 
reappraisal of the Amefican literature survey 
course. 


It is therefore with pride and confidence 
that we present, and commend for your 
consideration, MAJOR WRITERS OF 
AMERICA, 
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Volume 
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himself-as-Pip, looks at Pip rather than 
out from him, and does not, because he 
cannot, probe deeply into the mind of 
the boy. Occasionally, however, and with 
marked emotion, he comes very close 


to his past self, even to the point of 
identification. The normal relation is a 
kind of dissociation. All in all, Dickens 
handled his point of view with admirable 
skill in Great Expectations. 


The Absurd Predicament in Conrad’s 
Political Novels 


Lois A. 


In the wide range of his works, Joseph 
Conrad supplies a cosmic view of man 
and the universe, a view larger than a 
personal or political philosophy. Conrad 
cannot, in fact, be called a philosophical 
or a political novelist, whether he is 
exploring the secret moral and psycho- 
logical sources of Jim’s feelings in Lord 
Jim or examining the various moral and 
legal codes affecting individual members 
of society in his three “political” novels, 
Nostromo, The Secret Agent and Under 
Western Eyes (Doubleday, 1921-1925). 
Yet, because Conrad’s cosmic view is 
subtle and complex, certain of its facets 
and values appear most clearly in depth 
through intensive and _ individualized 
approaches employing philosophic and 
political terms. 

Like all great writers, Conrad is pre- 
occupied with depicting man’s manner 
of accepting and bearing the evils of life. 
He always sees the individual as sole 
significant center of an indifferent non- 
ethical universe and often as its hero, 
even when defeated in mind and will. In 
Conrad every man stands alone; separate 
physical existence imposes upon him 

roblems of communicating with others 
and of establishing reasonable social ties 
with them. Conrad recognizes that each 
man is subject to inescapable evils of 


Lois A. Michel, formerly at Tulane Univer- 
sity, now teaches English at Fullerton Junior 
College in California. 


irrational suffering, or conflict, guilt, 
chance, folly and death. The existentialist 
philosopher calls these limiting, inex- 
orable evils “the absurd,” by which 
human purpose, plans and possibilities 
can all be brought to failure or reduced 
to nothing. 

In the existentialist view—as for the 
thoughtful character in Conrad—the 
worst evil that can happen to a man is 
not one of the absurd irrational calam- 
ities, but the loss of personal moral 
integrity. Faced by the absurd, man tends 
to split; his outermost being is, worthily, 
preoccupied by attempts to prolong his 
a's existence, to aviod accident, to 
reduce suffering, to secure peace. These 
are activities destined to a degree of 
certain failure, as man’s innermost self 
is aware. The inner man must choose 
whether to act in reliance upon some 
value transcendent to man, or in 
allegiance to physical love of his own 
life, prolonged at any cost by any means. 

As Morton Dauwen Zabel says in his 
introduction to the Viking Portable 


Conrad: 


The plight of man on whom life closes 
down inexorably . . . is a subject that 


has become familiar to us in modern 
literature. Ibsen, Mann, Gide and Kafka 
have successively employed it. It appears 
in Joyce, in Hemingway, in Dos Passos, 
and other novelists of our time. Its latest 
appearance is among the French Exis- 
tentialists, who have given heroism a new 
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setting in the absurdity of society and 
the universe. . . . The hero of modern 
fiction—in James, Mann, Joyce, Kafka, 
but no less in Conrad—is the man marked 
by apartness and alienation. (8, 26, 40) 


In his three political novels, Conrad 
speaks in many contexts of the absurdity 
man must to assimilate, if not to 
master. In Nostromo, Charles Gould’s 
father has been the victim of “an absurd 
moral disaster” in a land of political out- 
rage and senseless civil wars, whose gov- 
ernment is in the hands of absurd devils 
in uniform (66, 88). Under Western 
Eyes is based upon a crime of “san- 
Buinary futility,” one executed in “sense- 
ess desperation provoked by senseless 
tyranny” (ix, viii). Razumov, the serious 
young student, sees himself clearly as 
helpless prey to absurdity because Victor 
Haldin, a casual acquaintance, involves 
him in the assassination of a Czarist 
despot. Decoud, the young skeptic in 
Nostromo, feels helpless as he waits too 
long alone on the Great Isabel Island, 
where he loses all sustaining sense of his 
own existence in the immense indifference 
of the universe. For Decoud, for Charles 
Gould, and for Razumov, physical action 
has been a means of keeping absurdity 
at bay. Just so, Marlow’s attention to the 
details of his ge up river by steam- 
boat allows him to ignore attending to 
his own innermost reactions in Heart of 
Darkness. Action, in the existentialist 
scheme, is a device of evasion which is 
likely to result in loss of selfhood and 
an avoidance of ultimate responsibility. 
Lacking possibility of action to distract 
himself from contemplation of his basic 
status, man becomes aware of the absurd 
rushing in. It is at this point, to use 
Wilson Follett’s figure in Joseph Conrad: 
a Short Study, that the universe seems 
to be a blank check, waiting for courage 
and imagination to fill in whatever hand- 
some figure man’s audacity can devise 
(22). Some men the absurd demoralizes; 
others, ideally, it tempers. 

Razumov and Gould, Decoud and 


Nostromo possess mixed motives and 
considerable insight. The range of atti- 
tudes toward the absurd in Under West- 
ern Eyes and Nostromo includes a view 
of persons of admirable intent being 
wrecked by absurdity. In both these 
novels, the absurd consists, apart from 
brute folly, of the basic dehumanizing 
mistake of human indifference, or dis- 
— of others. Betrayal of human 
values to material interests is folly leading 
to disaster. Gould’s eventual betrayal 
springs from an honorable motive: he 
will avenge his father’s ruin by the mine 
by forcing the mine to bring material and 
political prosperity to Costaguana. Cold 
as metal itself finally, he succumbs 
morally, but not without anguish, be- 
cause he sees clearly he cannot “go 
back.” Razumov’s deliberate betrayal Mx 
depends upon sentiments of justice and 
honor. According to his conservative 
rinciples he delivers up the assassin 
aldin. But he finds he has betrayed him- 
self as well when he followed these dic- 
tates. He is conscious of his mistake al- 
most immediately. But society condones 
it, for the Prince who is his natural father 
and the General to whom he reports 
Haldin’s whereabouts agree on the moral 
soundness of Razumov’s action. The mis- 
take is one compounded and exploited 
when the government capitalizes on it 
and corrupts Razumov further by forc- 
ing him to become a police spy. His be- 
trayal, suffused by his anguish and at- 
tacked by his reason, becomes the more 
sordid because he stands by it. He sees 
even the very moment of his becoming 
safe (by virtue of the suicide of someone 
assumed to be the betrayer) as being 
absurd: 
It is a fatality! Or ought I to despise all 
this as absurd? But no! I am wrong! I 
can’t afford to despise anything. An ab- 
surdity may be the starting-point of the 
most dangerous complications. How is 
one to guard against it? It puts to rout 
one’s intelligence. The more intelligent 
one is, the less one suspects an absurdity. 
(198) 
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THE ABSURD 


The Greenwich Park explosion in The 
Secret Agent is a deliberate act of will 
“so absurd as to be incomprehensible, 
inexplicable, almost unthinkable” (33). 
The novel is the more forceful in its 
demonstration of the human havoc ab- 
surdity causes because the characters are 
on a lower human level than those of the 
other two novels. It has fewer overtones, 
since there is almost no human commu- 
nication between the characters. They 
all exist in isolation. 

In The Secret Agent, secrecy is per- 
vasive and conspiracy is ee to 
treat human beings as things only, to be 
used like furniture or money. Thus 
the novel is at once a purer—paradoxical 
word—exposition of the absurd and a 
more shocking one. Gould, Razumov, 
Nostromo interest us as does Hamlet in 
his indecision. But Mr. Verloc, secret 
agent, seems a gravedigger, quite com- 
plete and obvious. Less interesting hu- 
manly than the other two novels, The 
Secret Agent makes greater demands up- 
on a reader. It contains no exegesis; had 
we not Conrad’s preface, we might not 
be sure even what exactly the book is 
about. 

The preface reveals that what shocked 
Conrad most on receiving his initial 
stimulus to write this novel was public, 
casual indifference toward human bein 
—historically an idiot and his suici 
sister—involved in an actual attempt to 
blow up Greenwich Observatory. Con- 
rad felt an absorbing necessity to bring 
the personages of this attempt out from 
the obscurity of diplomatic secrecy and 
urban darkness into “a credible human- 

” (xiii). He dealt in doing so with 
characters as enmeshed as automatons in 
isolation, one of whom, Winnie Verloc, 
has in addition a fixed aversion to in- 
quiring into surface facts of life. 

Action in The Secret Agent is not 
sifted through any Conradian narrator. 
The characters betray each other’s hu- 
manity face to face, yet paradoxically in 
secret. Nostromo, for example, lets the 
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silver debauch him secretly, but he is 
aware that it is doing so. Typically, how- 
ever, the intensity of secrecy in The 
Secret Agent includes the fact that the 
characters are unaware of the significance 
of their own most important actions. 
Thus, Mrs. Verloc, putting aside her 
happiness with her butcher-suitor in 
order to marry Verloc and = 
through him for her defective brother 
and aged mother, sees in her decision no 
betrayal at all of Verloc. Her husband, 
returning from a vain search on the Con- 
tinent for someone sufficiently insane 
to agree to carry explosives into Green- 
wich Park, sees no betrayal of Stevie 
as his settled choice. His being blown 
to bits, as Verloc puts it, is “no one’s 
fault, really.” It was pure accident, like 
being run over by a bus (257). As an 
example of real and dastardly betrayal, 
Verloc describes to his wife Mr. Vladi- 
mir, who had “ a silly murderous trick 
to expose for nothing a man—like me” 
(239). 

Absurdly isolated, Mrs. Verloc’s 
mother also contributes to ironic fate by 
moving persons about as though they 
were things. She commits heroic fraud 
to secure her own admittance to the 
charity rolls so that Stevie’s place in the 
Verloc household will be made more se- 
cure. Winnie allows her mother to de- 
part, tacitly understanding how this will 
enhance her brother’s safety. Inspector 
Heat is another kind of secret agent in 
that he conceals information from his 
superior; out of self-interest Heat does 
not arrest Verloc. Secretly Heat tries to 
outwit the Assistant Commissioner, who 
is likewise secretly operating to un- 
dermine Heat’s power. The Assistant 
Commissioner charges Vladimir, but 
obliquely. Nothing is open; nothing 
aboveboard. Even Michaelis and his lady 
never really communicate. 

ogether in simplicity of soul, in a 
“foredoomed futility of conversation” 
they ponder his ideas, which are actually 
“i ible to reasoning” (106). :.. 
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The absurdity is further ironically 
compounded, for Conrad shows all these 
rsons are aware of certain sub-absurd- 
ities—aspects of life that seem to be mere 
foolishness. Winnie’s first reaction, for 
example, when she hears the news of the 
explosion, is that such a thing is ridic- 
ulous, silly. Mr. Vladimir at one point 
actually tells Mr. Verloc not to be 
absurd. Head is passingly aware of “the 
eral absurdity of things human,” and 
e cannot really take anarchists seriously. 
To him they are lunatics, mad dogs; they 
have no rules (96). Both the Professor 
and the Assistant Commissioner distrust 
men in the mass, the former because in 
the mass they seem to him impervious 
to sentiment, logic and fear; the latter 
distrusts the irrational power of public 
opinion and considers Fe own position 
has rendered him victim of an ironic fate 
(99, 113). He and Heat and the Under- 
Secretary, with his “revolutionary” 
scheme for the nationalization of Fish- 
eries, which is so “absurdly” attacked 
by dissenters, are secretly anarchist be- 
hind their respectability. Enigmatically, 
each character has a separate moral 8 
Even the Professor describes himself 
as “a moral agent”; and trustful, degen- 
erate Stevie possesses a “delicatel 
honest” morality, “very complete” (172). 
Symptoms of human degradation are 
concentrated, lucid, stripped in The 
Secret Agent. Everything is apparent, 
but only if the reader is willing to look 
back of anarchy to see, in Conrad’s 
phrase. In Nostromo, the symptoms are 
pointed out, commented upon explicitly: 
This gossip of the inland Campo, so 
characteristic of the rulers of the psa 
with its my of oppression, inefficiency, 
fatuous ods, treachery, and savage 
brutality, was perfectly known to Mrs. 
Gould. That it should be accepted with 
no indignant comment by people of 
intelligence, refinement, and character as 
something inherent in the nature of 


things was one of the symptoms of deg- 
ratlation that had the powtr 


perate her almost to the verge of despair. 
(109) 


Action itself allows a reader to see that 
Heat and the Assistant Commissioner are 
equals of the Professor in philosophy and 
outlook; in Nostromo, the reader is told 
of Gould’s equality with bandits: 


“Has not the master of the mine any 
message to send to Hernandez, the master 
of the Campo?” 

The truth of the compari struck 
Charles Gould heavily. In his determined 

he held the mine, and the in- 
domitable bandit held the Campo by the 
same precarious tenure. They were 
equals before the lawlessness of the land. 
It was impossible to disentangle one’s 
activity from its debasing contacts. A 
close-meshed net of crime and corrup- 
tion lay upon the whole country. (360- 
361) 


For the existentialist the basic value is 
to exist. Things are worth nothing by 
themselves; their only significance rests 
in the spiritual meaning each man dis- 
covers in his own form of activity. This 
idea is a long diffused revelation in 
Nostromo. But this concept of value is 
either directly apprehended by one’s total 
experience of reading The Secret Agent, 
or it is totally missed, the novel then 
seeming like a mere thriller. This idea 
is likewise of the fascination of 
Razumov’s story: the old langua 
teacher who is narrator sees that “t 
invincible nature of human error” which 
permits virtues themselves to fester into 
crimes also is capable of rendering life 
among despots dreamlike and fearful, 
devoid of values, without significance. 

In Nostromo, the fact that intelligence 
is at bay before the crude absurd shocks 

ble people. In The Secret Agent, 
the characters are not aware that their 
intelligence is menaced. In Under West- 
ern Eyes, the characters willingly pervert 
intelligence in the service of an absurdity, 
revolution. One character in each of 
these three novels apprehends in his in- 
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folly of sacrificing to material interests 
the human and moral bond of love. 
When Winnie Verloc sees what she has 
done in seven years of marriage, she is 
free of that absurdity at least; but un- 
fortunately she is alone and lost to reason 
too. No bonds with any human being 
exist to draw her back into the human 
family. Decoud also becomes in Nos- 
tromo utterly free on Great Isabel Island, 
but neither can he bear his moral solitude. 
He needs other people if he is to be 
enabled to live. Only Razumov makes in 
Under Western Eyes a significant re- 
demptive choice by respecting the bond 
of love he has come to feel for Natalie 
Haldin. His severest temptation is to 
trick her, to betray her trust in him as 
he betrayed her brother’s. 

In these three novels too, Conrad pre- 
sents certain characters whose “being- 
in-the-world” is pervaded by an 
existentialist apprehension of existence 
called by Heidegger the “ecstasies of 
time” (Sein Zeit, as phrased 
and translated by John Wild in The 
Challenge of Existentialism, 106-109). 
Mrs. Gould in Nostromo is one who sees 
that in the structure of her existing she 
is not first confined in any given moment, 
and then stretched out backward into 
a and forward into a future. She is 


past 
a but not confused. Heidegger 
would say 


If I take this ity to 
real thei lighe to 
take over the that I already am, 
leading it to decisive action, then the 
present becomes a binding link, and the 
process holds its integrity. If not, the 
whole structure splinters apart, and the 
mind is filled with confusion. (Wild, 
109) 
Mrs. Gould has perceptive and receptive 
intelligence, as well as way elegance, 
and an alert sympathy. She clear! 
grasps certain aspects of reality which, if 
they do not save her happiness, never- 
theless make her an “authentic” person 
in the existentialist sense. 
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Had anyone asked of her of what she 
was thinking, alone in the garden of the 
Casa, with her husband at the mine and 
the house closed to the street like an 
empty dwelling, her frankness would 
have had to evade the question. It had 
come into her mind that for life to be 
large and full, it must contain the care 
of the past and of the future in every 
passing moment of the present. Our 
daily work must be done to the glory of 
the dead, and for the good of those who 
come after. (520) 


Winnie Verloc commences, as she 
wrests free from her error of contribu- 
tion to the absurd, to experience some- 
thing of the same unifying perception 
of time. She begins “to roll a series of 
thoughts in her motionless head .. . 
imagined rather than expressed.” She 
reviews the tenure of her life in visions 
concerned mostly with Stevie. “It was 
a life of single purpose and of a noble 
unity of inspiration, like those rare lives 


that have left their mark on the thoughts 
and feelings of mankind.” But this 
existence “created by Mrs. Verloc’s 
genius” was “an existence foreign to all 
grace and charm, without beauty and 
almost without decency, but admirable 
in the continuity of feeling and tenacity 


of purpose” (241-244). Unfortunately, 
pitt for astonishment and despair, life 
is now a blank for her. She had battled 
for seven years for Stevie even against 
herself; her wits de 

In Under Western Eyes, Razumov’s 
paceptes of the significance of time 

gins at the point of Mrs. Gould’s final 
arrival, but his calm of integrated 
time is at once shattered. He has always 
had a sense that his own being is de- 
pendent upon being stretched out—so to 
speak—ahead of himself. He believes he 
must care for the present in such a way 
that when it becomes his it will take 
over as an integral of his life. That 
is why he is serious, labored, intent to 
secure through his studies the silver 
medal which will place him in an ad- 


ministrative position where he will have 
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background, purpose, connections—all 
1 cally lacking in his student life. 

e knows that time, or rather his use 
of time, pervades his total being, in the 
existentialist sense that one does not sim- 
ply exist im time; one is it, one exists it. 

rom a station in his projected future 
Razumov guides and criticizes his action 
—until Haldin appears in his room. Then 
his rage and hatred are directed against 
the absurdity of his being forced by 
chance, by another’s idealistic folly, into 
the accidential flow of a new course of 
life absolutely inexorable in its grip, 
since time is irreversible. 

Razumov has a sensation of being able 
to make a choice, to be sure, but the 
alternatives are equally besmirched in 
ruin and choice thus ceases to matter for 
him. To betray a man is unthinkable; 
but so is it not to betray this intruder. 
Razumov is distracted, but, one must 
agree with Conrad, never monstrous (ix). 

hat he wants, what he needs, seems 
perfectly possible, ultimately reasonable: 


“What is the good of exerting my in- 
telligence, of ae the systematic 
development of my faculties and all my 
plans of work?” he asked himself. “I 
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want to guide my conduct by reasonable 
convictions, but what security have I 
against something—some destructive hor- 
ror—walking in on me as I sit here?” .. . 
“A common thief,” he said to himself, 
“finds more guarantees in the law he 
is breaking, and even a brute like Ziemi- 
anitch has his consolation.” Razumov 
envied the materialism of the thief and 
the passion of the incorrigible lover. 
The consequences of their actions were 
always clear and their lives remained 
their own. (78) 


As in other great works, Conrad dem- 
onstrates in these three novels that man’s 
intellect, morality and spirit are bound 
by severe limits. Such transcendencies as 
love, a sense of honor, the obligation of 
duty, can stretch these limits, broaden 
the boundaries of truth and justice, 
strengthen the values and proofs which 
can help man endure hardship, exile, and 
guilt, can help him mitigate isolation and 
achieve recognition. Conrad’s theme 
emerges: mind and will are potentially 
more powerful than the absurdity of the 
universe; they are capable of inventing 
values upon which doxically men 
can base triumphant, even though de- 
feated, action. 


The Three Emissaries of Evil: 
Their Psychological Relationship in 
Conrad’s Victory 


R. J. Lorpr 


In answering the question of why 
Jones in Victory feels it imperative to 
kill Ricardo when he learns of the lat- 
ter’s dalliance with Lena, critics gen- 


erally appeal to a symbolic g: 


An assistant professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Robert J. Lordi bas 
published articles in bis field of special interest, 
Renaissance literature... 


Jones, who represents Death, or a satanic 
force of evil and destruction, naturally 
hates and fears Lena, who represents the 
Life-force or Woman, who will crush 
the head of the serpent of evil and death. 
Such an appeal, valid enough on the 
symbolic level, is not entirely satisfying, 
howeyer, for it leaves out of account 


Jones's psychological. motivation, and it, 
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would seem that the novel should suc- 
ceed first on its psychological level be- 
fore its symbolic level can meaningfully 
be referred to. 


Partial correspondence between the 
symbolic and von levels is pro- 
vided by attributing homosexuality to 
Jones, but this still does not fully explain 
Jones’s behavior, for example, his de- 
cision to shoot Ricardo instead of Lena, 
who should be the chief object of his 
hatred. A more probable explanation for 
his behavior can be found in the grad- 
ual change that occurs in the relationship 
of Jones and Ricardo as the story 
— These two, together with 

edro, are to be regarded, it seems to me, 
as 9, ace aspects of a single evil 
and destructive force visited upon Heyst 


in his island paradise as a refutation of his 
father’s dictum that man can and should 
insulate himself from the “great joke” 
of the world and consequently from life 
itself. Heyst, so puzzled by his own 


impulses to pity and love, is quick to 
recognize the unified character of the 
evil forces that Schomberg’s calumny 
has sent: “Here they are,” he tells Lena, 
“the envoys of the outer world. Here 
they are before you—evil intelligence, 
instinctive savagery, arm in arm. The 
brute force is at the back” (308). 

Over and over again in the early stages 
of the story, Conrad emphasizes the 
essential unity of the three based on the 
subservience of Ricardo to Jones and of 
Pedro to both. Pedro to the end will 
remain an unthinking brute who serves 
the wills of his masters. The crisis occurs 
in the relationship between Jones and 
Ricardo, or between evil intelligence 
which is secure so.long as instinctive 
savagery remains loyal to it and depend- 
ent upon its commands, so long as the 
animal desires or impulses are restrained 
by the reason. 

Until this trio of desperadoes arrives 


*All references are to the Modern Li- 
brary edition of Victory. 
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on Samburan, Ricardo is content to let 
Jones make all the decisions: we see this 
in his frank, self-revelatory boasting to 
Schomberg that when he first saw Jones 
on the treasure-seeking yacht Jones 
“seemed to touch me inside somewhere” 
(12), and in reply to Schomberg’s sur- 
prise that he would permit Jones to 
persuade him “into leaving a god berth” 
on the yacht, Ricardo scoffs: “Talked 
me over! Didn’t need to talk me over. 
He just beckoned to me, and that was 
enough” (122); and so without even 
asking what Jones wants him to do, he 
tells Jones that he is “game for anything, 
from pitch and toss, to wilful murder, 
in his company” (124). Hence he be- 
comes a willing partner in crime of the 
man who will control his every move 
until Lena intervenes. But he is a partner 
in only a limited sense: he is the “secre- 
tary,” Jones the “governor”—the words 
themselves clearly indicate the way we 
should interpret their unholy alliance. 

The significance of Ricardo’s later 
infidelity is the more striking in the light 
of his early almost superstitious awe of 
his gentleman who can “snub you 
sharper than a devil” (132). It is with 
great pride that he tells the incredulous 

homberg of the calm, quiet, gentle- 
manly manner with which Jones without 
turning a hair dispatched Pedro’s brother 
Antonio: “That’s where a gentleman has 
the pull of you. He don’t get excited” 
(134). 

Probably the best indication that 
Ricardo fully recognizes and accepts his 
position of subservience to Jones is seen 
when the three “envoys of the world” 
first reach the jecry on Samburan, ex- 
hausted and literally dying of thrist. 
When Heyst, in response to their need, 
turns on the flow from the water pipe 
overhanging the pier, Ricardo, momen- 
tarily forgetting his place, is drinking 
first when Pedro with an “irresistible 
charge” sends him sprawling into the lap 
of the corpse-like Jones. Jones is on the 
point of shooting Pedro, but Ricardo 
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intervenes. While Heyst watches the 
amazing scene with something less than 
his custo detachment, Ricardo, with 
the heavy tiller as a club cruelly beats 
Pedro on the head until his ape-like grip 
lets go of the water pipe; and then after 
cursing Pedro with “Aha, dog! This will 
teach you to keep back where you be- 
long, you murdering: brute. . .” (218), 
he turns to Jones and with a calmness 
and politeness in ironic contrast to his 
assault on Pedro says: “Come 
along, sir. It’s your turn. I oughtn’t 
[‘ought’ is a strange word in the vocab- 
ulary of one who has pretty ‘much the 
morals of a cat’ (140)] to have drunk 
first. ‘S truth, I forgot myself. A gentle- 
man like you will overlook that, I know” 
(219). Jones does overlook Ricardo’s 
forgetfulness of the proper order on this 
occasion, but not later on. 


The change in Ricardo’s attitude to- 
ward Jones is noticeable soon after they 
are settled on the island. His unswerving 
fidelity to Jones’s direction and advice 
begins to give way to a growing reliance 
on his own mental processes, on his 
ability to make decisions without con- 
sulting his “governor.” The problem he 
must grapple with is the presence of a 
woman on the island. He wants to tell 
Jones about her, but dares not for fear 
Jones will give up the game entirely. And 
so “the faithful henchman of plain Mr. 
Jones . . . decided to ws the girl out 
of the governor’s knowledge; out of his 
sight, too, for as long a time as it could 
be managed” (250). And yet “the temp- 
tation to consult his chief, to talk over 
the weighty fact and get his opinion on 
it, was great indeed. Ricardo resisted it; 
but the agony of his solitary mental con- 
flict was extremely sharp” (258). 

Ricardo resumes his furtive solita 
watch of Heyst’s bungalow, all the while 
finding it increasingly difficult to control 
his instinctive “impulse, his desire . . . 
for a rush into the open, face to face 
with the appointed victim [Heyst], for 
what he called a ‘ripping up.’ . . .” (265). 
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This impulse, Conrad tells us, is “so to 
—_ constitutional” and “extremely 

ifficult to resist when his blood was up” 
(265). But Ricardo is “not used to a pro- 
longed effort of self-control. His craft, 
his artfulness, felt themselves always at 
the mercy of his nature, which was truly 
feral, and only held in subjection by the 
influence of the ‘governor,’ the prestige 
of a gentleman” (266). 


But Lena “like a concealed magnet” 
continues to exercise so strong an attrac- 
tion on him that he can no longer restrain 
his natural instincts: he jeopardizes the 
success of the entire enterprise by enter- 
ing Heyst’s bungalow. And his first sight 
of Lena busying herself with her long 
dark hair is too much for him. He for- 
gets completely his “governor” and like 
a cat he “drew back one foot and pressed 
his elbows close to his sides; . . . his body 
began to sway gently back and forth. 
The self-restraint was at an end: his 
aetna must have its way. The 
instinct for the feral spring could no 
longer be denied. . . . After a quick 
glance over his shoulder. . . Ricardo 
charged, head down. . .” (270). Lena 
with equally instinctive energy defends 
herself successfully and seems intuitively 
to understand how to pacify the aroused 
Ricardo.? 


When next we meet Ricardo, “his 
attitude toward Mr. Jones had under- 
gone a spiritual change, of which he him- 
self was not yet fully aware” (331). The 
“yet” is a paaindartan of thi to 
come, of the complete division of the 
union of the “governor” and the “secre- 
tary.” Ricardo from the verandah of his 
bungalow continues to watch Heyst’s 
bungalow across the rere restless, some- 
times pacing up and down, sometimes 


*The central theme of the novel, it seems to 
me, is concerned with showing that instinctive 
mses to life’s dilemmas (as seen in all of 
Lena’s actions) provide a more effective basis 
for kind of reflection (seen in 
Heyst t leads only to inaction and failure 
to come to grips with life. 
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standing still to smile “not at his thoughts, 
but at the strong sense of life within 
him. He abandoned himself to it care- 
lessly, even recklessly. He cared for no 
one, friend or enemy. At that moment 
Mr. Jones called him by name from 
within. A shadow fell on the secretary’s 
face. 

“ ‘Here, Sir,’ he answered; but it was a 
moment before he could make up his 
mind to go in” (313). 

When Ricardo does go in, Jones 
— him with a plan for disgorging 

— of his supposed treasure with as 
little crudity as 1s ible in so dirty 
a business, at which show of delicacy 
Ricardo “jeered . . . in such a bitter tone 
that Mr. Jones was really surprised” 
(314). Jones’s surprise is real because up 
to this time he has been completely un- 
aware of any change in Ricardo’s feeling 
toward him, of the fact that Ricardo no 
longer is in awe of his authority. But his 
surprise is brief because Ricardo, not yet 
so rebellious that he is ready for an open 
break with Jones, reluctantly agrees to 


go along with his governor’s plan. 

But the equilibrium between these two 
is temporary. Soon after Heyst has come 
to warn Jones and Ricardo that Wang 
has bolted with his gun, Jones, fearing 
that Wang may have taken the money 
too, rebukes Ricardo for having placed 


him in so absurd a position: “It’s you, 
Martin, who dragged me into it. How- 
ever, it’s my fault too. I ought to—but I 
was too bored to use my brain, and yours 
is not to be trusted. You are a hothead.” 
To which, Ricardo responds with “a 
blasphemous exclamation of grief” (317), 
shock, disbelief, and near tears. 

Ricardo then persuades Jones to return 
to the seclusion of the bungalow, while 
he remains on the verandah on the pre- 
text “of seeing whether that Chink wasn’t 
sneaking around,” but “his real reason 
was that he wanted to be alone, awa 
from the governor’s deep-sunk eyes. He 
felt a sentimental desire to indulge his 
fancies in solitude. A great change had 
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come over Mr. Ricardo since that morn- 
ing. A whole side of him which from 
ee from necessity, from loyalty, 

ad been kept dormant, was aroused now, 
colouring his thoughts and disturbing his 
mental poise by the vision of such stag- 
gering consequences as, for instance, the 
possibility of an active conflict with his 
governor” (318). From that time on, “he 
no longer felt comfortable alone with the 
governor” (320). 

Ironically, the intelligent Jones is 

ees of the revolution in Ricardo’s 
eelings even in the face of watching 
Ricardo shave for his dinner engagement 
with Heyst and Lena. At the dinner, 
which Pedro serves, Ricardo boasts to 
his hosts that “his Pedro” is an “extra- 
ordinary strong brute,” who “has got to 
be kept under. I am his keeper, as it 
might be” (341). Conrad here, it seems 
to me, is reinforcing and filling out the 
psychological relation of his three — 
of evil by informing us that brute force 
is in a real sense in the keeping of the 
instinctive desires which in turn are in 
the keeping of the reasoning power, that 
is until they rebel against it. 

Jones, however, still believes himself to 
be in supreme command, for when Heyst 
comes from the dinner to talk with him, 
he with ironic confidence informs Heyst 
that “Ricardo is of the faithful retainer 
class—absolutely identified with all my 
ideas, wishes, and even whims” (355). 
When during their conversation Heyst 
mentions that a girl is living with him on 
the island, Jones becomes paralyzed with 
disgust and fear: the disgust is explain- 
able on the symbolic level, in Death’s 
natural aversion to Woman; the fear on 
the psychological level, in the natural 
reaction of one who recognizes in the 
overthrow of his authority by his former- 
ly faithful henchman a distinct threat to 
his well-being. Instinctive savagery free 
from its governing restraint is a danger- 
ous threat to its former keeper, an aware- 
ness of which fact is implicit in Jones’s 
violent outburst to Heyst: “I tell you, a 
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ee gp ar is no match for the common 
erd. And yet one must make use of the 
brutes. . . . am in much greater danger 
than you are, or were—or I am much 
mistaken. But I am not—I know my 
man” (364). 

That Jones does indeed know his man 
is obvious from the proceedings in 
Heyst’s bungalow, where Ricardo, hav- 
ing misunderstood Lena’s intentions to- 
ward him, is presenting her with his 
declaration of independence: “ I live for 
myself, and you shall live for yourself, 
too—not for a Swedish baron. They make 
a convenience of people like you and me. 
A gentleman is better than an employer, 
but an equal — against all the 
Po gg is the thing for you and me. 

ell go on wandering the world over, 
you and I, both free and both true” 
(372). Ricardo instinctively realizes that 
the partnership between himself and 
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Jones “has to be ripped up” for “there’s 
no room for him where we two are. 
Why, he would shoot me like a dog!” 
(372) and he reassures Lena that he can 
take care of himself by tapping below his 
knee where his knife is concealed. As 
it turns out, Jones acts first. He shoots 
Ricardo and then goes to the jetty to 
look for the boat. Bur. as Davidson sup- 
ses later, “he tumbled into the water 
accident—or perhaps not by acci- 
dent” (384). 

Perhaps not, for with both his servitors 
—instinctive savagery and brute force— 
already dead (Wang has shot Pedro) it 
seems appropriate that evil intelligence or 
the destructive principle, disarmed and 
powerless, should die. That it should die 
through the agency of water is of course 
appropriate to Jones’s symbolic reference 
as Death 


FOUR EPIGRAMS 
W. F. 


i. On philologists 


Preoccupied with 


” phenomena 


they have themselves become ‘awa€ Acyopeva. 


ii. Happy hours with the poets 


There are few more distressing fates 
than growing old along with Yeats. 


iii. The explicators 
Thus ten dull lines oft creep from one low word. 


iv. On writers of epigrams 


He who 


little wit 


makes fewest words displaying it. 


Dr. Childs writes that be is a composer who earns a living as Assistant Professor of English at 


the University of Arizona. 
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AN INTEGRATED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR ENGLISH STUDIES 


Lewis SAWIN 


No one denies the value to English 
studies of enumerative bibliography. 
Everyone recognizes that the numerous 
general and specialized bibliographies in 
the field are the indispensable keys to 
current and past scholarship and criticism, 
and no serious researcher works or can 
work without using them. As, year by 
year, the number of scholarly and critical 
studies increases and these are added to 
the work of the past, bibliographies re- 
cording this work will become more and 
more valuable. 

Bibliographies are very numerous. In 
addition to great selective retrospective 
compilations like the CBEL and compre- 
hensive annual bibliographies like those 
of the MLA and the Modern Humanities 
Research Association, this area is enriched 
by annual bibliographies covering the 

ctive periods or movements of Eng- 
lish and American literature, and by bi 
liographies of genres and of individual 
authors or problems. 

So much has been done so well by so 
many persons that a proposal for addi- 
tional work in this area may seem 
gratuitous at best. But the fact is that 
the very richness of bibliographical 
materials has unintentionally become an 
obstacle to their effective use. The serious 
researcher who wishes to prepare a bibli- 
ography of an author, an idea, a theme, 
a movement feels the obligation to con- 
sult all relevant bibliographical sources— 
every individual compilation of past years 
as well as every current compilation. 
Though the “law of diminishing returns” 
sets in rapidly, the researcher must per- 
severe; for as every person who has 


Mr. Sawin teaches at the University of Colo- 
rado and is editor-in-chief of Abstracts of 
English Studies, an official NCTE publication. 


worked in bibliography will agree, no 
bibliography is ever “complete,” how- 
ever much time and effort are expended 
on it, and every good bibliography will 
contain unique entries. The mechanical, 
physical effort required to carry through 
this necessary preparatory work very 
often deters even the most conscientious, 
for whom time is valuable too, and it 
imposes on those who commit themselves 
to it a kind of drudgery which the bibli- 
ographer, who has gone over the ground 
before, would wish to spare the users of 
his work, if he could. In sum, despite the 
richness and variety of the work done 
and being done (actually because of it), 
the risk is great that the purpose of bibli- 
ographical compilation—to bring scholar- 
ly and critical work to the attention of 
researchers, students, and teachers in the 
field—is being blunted, perhaps vitiated. 


Clearly, the present situation will not 
change for the better unless steps are 
taken to improve it. What is necessa 
is a mechanism by which (a) all existin 
and future of whatever kin 
could be integrated into one, (b) each 
entry recorded on a separate index card 
and all entries filed together to form a 
single comprehensive bibliography, (c) 
each card to be coded in all the various 
ways in which the entry might logicall 
be classified so that (a) 
of any author, theme, sub- 
oc and so on might be drawn out. 
ndividual subject from 
this reservoir would then be made avail- 
able at a fee small enough to make pur- 
chase attractive. The researcher would 
order the bibliography, and it would be 
automatically prepared. 


Such an integrated bibliography can 
be created. The mechanical demands of 
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Fg | such a project are well within the any one of the organizations which 


capabilities of simple data-processing de- 
vices. The financial responsibility, though 
considerable, is not beyond the ability of 
interested organizations to share. Its 
preparation depends primarily upon a 
strong indication by teachers, researchers, 
and students that they want and will use 
it. 

Objections of several kinds will no 
doubt be raised. Perhaps the most com- 
mon will be that, after all, much scholar- 
ship and criticism is negligible or worse 
than useless. This argument will be re- 
jected quickly by persons engaged in 
bibliographical compilation, and: almost 
as quickly by other serious scholars. Both 
groups know that the value of an individ- 
ual contribution is extremely hard to 
assess; that what is worthless for the so- 
lution of one problem will be quite val- 
uable to the solution of another; that 
the compiler who imposes a highly se- 
lective principle is running extreme risks. 

A related objection may be that, 
granted the desirability of easiest possible 
access to the total record, the actual 
materials themselves, particularly contri- 
butions to periodicals, are not easily ac- 
cessible. Even at the great libraries the 
materials must be assembled, and few 
libraries can supply a decisive majority 
of items. This ded is being overcome 
every day, admittedly at considerable 
expense of time, and often of money, by 
thoroughgoing researchers employing 
microfilms, inter-library loan, study 
grants, and the short-cut offered by ab- 
stracts (e.g., Microfilm Abstracts, Ab- 
stracts of English Studies); and new 
techniques now in being or possible of 
development can make this objection 
even less cogent. A word on possibilities 
later. 

A third objection is the cost of 
aration. Undoubtedly, the cost will 
considerable. The mechanism will have 
to be set up, over a period of years, and 
it will have to be maintained, perhaps at 
a loss initially. While it is doubtful that 


sponsor bibliographies in English studies 
could support such a project alone, there 
is no reason to believe that a cooperative 
effort, supported perhaps by outside 
grants, cou d not supply sufficient back- 
ing. 

A fourth objection may be that, in 
fact, the thoroughgoing preparation 
which an a bibliography would 
serve is an ideal, not a prevalent practice, 
and that it never will become the pre- 
valent practice. The validity of this ob- 
jection must simply be denied. Either it 
must be denied or the profession must 
repudiate one of its basic assumptions: 
that scholarly publication is valuable, is 
useful, is in actual fact a contribution. 

Another objection, and one which 
deserves careful consideration, is that an 
integrated compilation, when in being, 
will adversely affect the fortunes of the 
separate bibliographies which will supply 
its materials. It cannot be asserted that 
there will be no adverse effects, and ob- 
viously an integrated compilation must 
not kill its sources. At the same time, it 
ought to be clear enough that most of 
the serial bibliographies are not the main- 
stays of the journals in which they a 
pear; there is, therefore, little likelihood 
that subscriptions will be adversely 
affected. Further, the annual or quarterly 
compilation in a scholarly journal must 
precede its amalgamation into the inte- 
grated mechanism; its publication will 
serve the same purpose as it has always 
served: to report the current scholarship 
and criticism. And, indeed, it is probably 
true that some organizations would be 
glad to be spared the cost of publishin 
what Bibliographies whic 
are published each year in separate 
volumes seem most likely to be adversel 
affected, but, in all likelihood, suc 
effects would be negligible. It must be 
borne in mind that the proposed inte- 
grated bibliography would be designed 
to provide, on demand, one subject bibli- 
ography at a time, not the year’s work in 
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all areas. Thus it would not impinge on 
the functions of any a compilation. 
It would provide a new, different service: 
isolation of subjects within the whole 
corpus of scholarship and criticism in 
English studies. The scholar who wishes 
to see at a glance “what was done last 

ear” om twenty authors of particular 
interest to him will find what he is look- 
ing for in current compilations. The 
owner of a valued collection of Annual 
Bibliographies will not cease to add each 
year to his collection simply because, 
with an integrated bibliography, he may 
order a “complete” bibliography on one 
subject at a time. He will realize that the 
Annual Bibliographies together provide 
the extensive coverage which the inte- 
grated bibliography cannot duplicate at 
such low cost. The conclusion must be 
that the integrated bibliography, being 
an additional service, would have little or 
no effect on existing bibliographies; and 
if it did, adjustments would surely have 
to be made, since present compilations 
would be its source of supply. 

This proposal may remind some of the 
problem of duplication in bibliographical 
compilation. An objection may be raised 
that, though valuable, an integrated 
ography.” Others may ask whether, with 
an integrated system, the established 
bibliographical compilations eventually 
would not lose their identity. What has 
been said above would indicate that this 
would not be the case. As for duplica- 
tion, acceptance of the integrated bibli- 
ography might—but only might—result 
in certain adjustments; but as has been 
pointed out, it is the variety of compila- 
tions which provides the better assurance 
of “completeness.” It is beyond the pro- 
vince of this proposal to suggest adjust- 
ments rae to elimination of useless 
duplication, though bibliographers would 
approved of its elimination. 

Most important, nothing in this pro- 

is designed to supersede or negate 
the value of individual compilations now 
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in being. Nor does it in any sense imply 
an attempt to impose an outside authority 
on compilations or compilers. If an inte- 
ted bibliography is set up, it should 
set up with the active cooperation 
of—and, it is to be hoped, the active 
participation of—experienced members 
of the staffs of current bibliographies. 

Some of the more obvious questions 
raised by the previous discussion may be 
dealt with at this point. 

1. Who will use an integrated com- 
pilation? Every researcher who needs to 
use past scholarship and criticism. Every 
scholar with an idea whose originality 
must be ascertained. Every teacher who 
wishes to be able to marshal past scholar- 
ship and criticism for his use in the class- 
room. Every graduate student working 
on a thesis, dissertation, or serious paper. 
Library order departments and weer | 
attempting to strengthen library hold- 
ings. Researchers in other oo po who 
need to bring scholarship and criticism 
in English studies to bear on their work. 

2. What will the user receive? A deck 
of fileable cards—one entry per card— 
comprising the subject bibliography 
ordered (there is no mechanical reason 
why, if the user prefers, he cannot be 
supplied with a printed list). 

3. How much will the service cost? 
No valid answer can be given at this 
time. Rather, it simply must be assumed 
that the cost would have to be made 
reasonable. Several methods suggest 
themselves: (a) A per-entry charge, per- 
haps as low as two cents. (b) A flat pre- 
bibliography charge—justifiable on the 

ound that a machine can produce a long 
bibliography almost as easily as it can a 
short one. Cost should not be over 5 to 
10 dollars. (c) Alternately, a scale with 
perhaps three or four divisions, based on 
maximum number of entries. 

4. How will the integrated bibli- 
ography be set up? What will it include? 
An integrated depends on 
what has already been done and what is 
to be done by established bibliographies. 
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Eventually, the integrated wet» | 
will have assimilated the contents of a 
existing bibliographical compilations, 
ranging from comprehensive all-period 
bibliographies down to one-subject bibli- 
ographies. It will go back in time as far 
as any bibliography has carried the 
record of any subject. However, at the 
beginning, it would seem wise to make 
the bibliography operative with a smaller 
body of material: one large enough to be 
valuable while small enough and 
enough of access to make the initial effort 
terminable in a relatively short time. To 
this end, the first stage would integrate 
all entries from comprehensive, period, 
and genre serial bibliographies produced 
from 1920 through the date work is 
begun on the integrated bibliography. 
One of the great comprehensive annual 
bibliographies could be taken as a start- 
ing point. The entries for each _ to 
date would be transcribed, each on a 


separate card, and at this stage organized 


simply by filin — the entries 
under each heading for al] years. Next, 
each of the other bibliographies would 
be checked against this basic deck: new 
items found would be added; disagree- 
ments on details would be noted, the 
variant recorded with the first entry, and 
the cards in question flagged for future 
checking. Once the relatively large, but 
not astronomically large, number of such 
bibliographies were “bled-in,” an inte- 
grated bibliography of studies since 1920 
would be in being. After the variants 
were checked and conflicts resolved, 
activity could proceed in three directions. 

One: A system of categories of cross- 
reference would be sls worked out. 
Then each entry, coded for each of the 
appropriate cross-reference categories, 
would be recorded on a punched master 
card. The entry itself might be punched 
into the master card, to be printed off by 
machine, as well as reproduced on the 
face of the master card. When this work 
was completed, the integrated system 
would be ready to start serving users, 
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offering a very significant body of 


scholarship. 

Two: The integrating procedure 
would at the same time spread in two 
directions: back beyond 1920 time, and 
out through bibliographies not previously 
tapped: “complete” of 
single authors, subjects; the selective com- 
pilations which reach back to early 
scholarship; and so on. At some time 
when this work was well advanced, it 
would be “bled-in” and prepared. 

Three: Each year, the current issues of 
annual or other continuing compilations 
would be “bled-in” to the existing ma- 
terials. This last procedure, coupled with 
a continuous search for existing special 
bibliographies, would continue after the 
retrospective compilation had been 
achieved. 

An integrated compilation like the one 
just described will clearly be a work of 
some magnitude, involving considerable 
money, time, and effort. If, however, the 
assumptions on which this proposal is 
based are sound, it is a strong necessity. 
If scholarship and criticism actually con- 
tribute (and it is impossible to believe 
otherwise) and if these contributions, al- 
— sO numerous, continue to be 

roduced at an increasing rate (and 
surely they will), means must be found 
to organize these materials so that they 
can be most effectively used. An inte- 
ted bibliography, prepared along the 
es here pro can achieve the de- 
sired result. 

When “complete” subject-bibliogra- 
phies are available, the individual 
researcher is still faced with the problem 
of finding his materials. Even in the great 
libraries of the world, the task of locating 
materials is considerable; in smaller 
libraries, book holdings and, in particular, 
periodicals holdings are likely to be in- 
adequate. Contributions in periodicals are 
very widely scattered: at least 600 jour- 
nals presently devote space to essays 
relevant to some area of the field. 

The existence of an integrated bibli- 
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ography, however, would provide a 
ground upon which other new tech- 
niques might be deployed to achieve a 
much greater degree of accessibility for 
the materials themselves—periodical con- 
tributions particularly. Microphotog- 
raphy can reduce the contents of even 
long articles so that all the pages can be 
reproduced on a single 3 x 5 card. With 
the consent of the journals concerned, 
and with the integrated ere as 
a master record, articles represented by 
bibliography entries could be reproduced 
on microcards and provided to the 
scholar just as the bibliography he orders 
is provided. Every entry, or only those 


Although Chaucer does not use the elabo- 
rate elie imagery one finds in the 
Pearl, the jewel images of Troilus and 
Criseyde are not only dramatically signifi- 
cant but symbolic in value. The most con- 
spicuous jewel in the poem is the ruby but 
a “blewe ryng” also appears. To learn 
their meaning one consults those popular 
compendia of the Middle Ages, the lapi- 
daries, which describe the symbolism and 
“rr virtues of precious stones. 

o cite the jewel images of Chaucer’s 
greatest finished work is to touch the high 
points of the whole narrative.! Pandarus 
says to his niece, after congratulating her 
on making so splendid a catch as Troilus, 
unaided by any net: 


be fair to see, 
Wel in the ryng than is the ruby set. 
Ther were nevere two so wel 

Whan ye ben his al hool, as he is youre: 


(Il, 584-587) 


*F. N. Robinson, The Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer (Boston, 1957). Citations for passages 
from Troilus are given in the text. 


An assistant professor of English at Geneva 
College, Mr. Bass is currently at work on a 
Pb.D. dissertation on Henry James at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 
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THE JEWELS OF TROILUS 
Exsen Bass 
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entries which he deems relevant to his 
needs at the time, would be available. 
Then, too, advances in and more general 
availability of standard photo- and heat- 
reproducing devices make full-dimension 
copying of materials easier. The full 
utilization of such techniques awaits the 
essential step, the creation of the inte- 
rated bibliography which this proposal 
opes to encourage. 
he possibility of an integrated bibli- 
ography is present. In the final analysis, it 
will be created if it is desired by enough 
people; and if it is not wanted, it will 
never be begun. In other words, do you 
want it—or not? 


Troilus, upon the painful =e of 


his first love letter to Criseyde, folds it: 


And with his salte teris gan he bathe 
The ruby in his si and it sette 
Upon the wex deliverliche and rathe. 


(II, 1086-1088) 


Just before the consummation scene, 
Pandarus tells Criseyde of Troilus’s “sud- 
den” and secret arrival by way of “a goter, 
by a pryve wente” (III, 787), in order 
to make the most of her pity for the sup- 
posedly rain-drenched, distraught lover. 
Criseyde gives in sufficiently to hand her 
uncle a token for Troilus, as a sign of her 


good fajth. She says: 
“Have heere, and bereth hym this blewe 


ryng, 
For eer is nothyng myghte hym bettre 
plese, 
Save I myself, ne more hys herte apese; 
And sey my deere herte, that his sorwe 
Is causeles, that shal be sene to-morwe.” 


(III, 885-889) 


Rejecting the token with his proverbial 
“Ye, haselwodes shaken!” Pandarus sa 
that its jewel would have to have the 
restorative powers to bring a dead man 
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to life if it were to console Troilus. 
Criseyde’s uncle has little faith in her ring. 

After the consummation of their love 
Troilus and Criseyde exchange rings, the 
mottoes of which Chaucer is uncertain 
about. But of another love token he is 
sure: 


But wel I woot, a broche, gold and asure, 
In which a ruby set was lik an herte, 
Criseyde hym yaf, and stak it on his sherte. 


(Il, 1370-1372) 


One of the most moving passages in this 
tragedy of love is Troilus’s lament before 
the empty palace of Criseyde after her 


departure from Troy: 


“O paleis, whilom crowne of houses alle, 
Enlumyned with sonne of alle blisse! 
O ryng, fro which the ruby is out falle, 
O cause of wo, that cause hast been of lisse! 
Yet, syn I may no bet, fayn wolde I kisse 
Thy colde dores, dorste I for this route; 
And farwel shryne, of which the seynt is 
oute!” 
(V, 547-553) 


The last of the jewel images is the fatal 
token of parting, a brooch given Criseyde 
by her lover, but later found on the cloak 
captured from Diomede; it proves her in- 
fidelity to Troilus: 


The whiche cote, as telleth Lollius, 
Deiphebe it hadde rent fro Diomede 

The same day. And whan this Troilus 

It saugh, he gan to taken of it hede, 
Avysyng of the lengthe and of the brede, 
And al the werk; but as he gan byholde, 
Ful sodeynly his herte gan to colde, 


As he that on the coler fond withinne 
A broche, that he Criseyde yaf that morwe 
That she from Troie moste nedes twynne, 
In remembraunce of hym and of his sorwe. 
And she hym leyde ayeyn hire feith to 
borwe 

To kepe it ay! 

(V, 1653-1665) 


These, then, are the jewels of Troilus: 
the figurative rings of Books II and V, 
one set with a ruby and one from which 
the ruby has fallen out; the “blewe ryng” 
whose stone Pandarus says has no virtue; 
the signet of Troilus, set with a ruby, and 
used to seal the love letter; and the two 
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brooches, one kept by Troilus of gold and 
azure and set with a ruby, and one given 
away by Criseyde but with no distinguish- 
ing color or jewel. 


The blue of Criseyde’s ring 


stands for fidelity, a color Chaucer uses in 
its traditional meaning in The Squire’s Tale 
(1. 644). Robinson’s notes to The Knight’s 
Tale (1, 1929) and to Anelida and Arcite 
(1. 146) show Chaucer’s further awareness 
of blue as a “true” color. But Pandarus 
rejects the ring, just as it is typical of 
much of sophi dis- 
place truth with falsehood on other oc- 
casions. It is notable that the brooch Troilus 
keeps is gold and azure; he keeps the pledge 
that it represents. This Bae is also set 
with a ruby, the significance of which we 
may learn by turning to the English lapi- 
daries themselves. “He [the ruby] is of 
suche lordeshippe that when he that bereth 
hym cometh amonge men, all thei shul 
bere hym honeur & grace & all shul bere 
hym joye of his presence. . . . He that is 
discomforted that in gode beleue beholdeth 
this stone, hit shall comforte & make hym 
to foryete his contrariousete be vertue that 
god hath yeven therto.”” 

Troilus is noted for his bravery in battle 
even before he meets Criseyde, but after 
the consummation of his love he becomes 
the perfect knight. His fame is then so 
great 

That swich a vois was of hym and a stevene 

Thorughout the world, of honour and 

largesse, 

That it up rong unto the yate of hevene. 

(Ill, 1723-1725) 


The ruby ring figuratively used by Pan- 
darus as the first of the jewel images en- 
visages Criseyde as the ruby which will 
bring Troilus, the proper setting for such 
a jewel, a lordship, honor, grace 
and joy among his fellow Trojans. When 
the ruby falls from its ring (the vacant 


*Joan Evans and Mary S. Serjeantson, Eng- 
lish Medieval Lapidaries (London, 1933), p. 21. 
This passage is from The London Lapidary of 
King Philip, Douce 291 (MS. B); it is a trans- 
lation from the French, done in the second 
quarter of the fourteenth century. Other lap- 
idaries in this collection give similar descriptions 
of the ruby. 
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palace, but also Troilus) the ring is an 
empty and meaningless setting; Troilus 
weakens after her departure and recovers 
strength only when he reacts against Cas- 
sandra’s charge that Criseyde is unvirtuous. 
The ruby of Troilus, signet is bathed with 
his tears as he places his seal on his love 
letter, the first personal contact he is to 
have with Criseyde; heretofore Pandarus 
has spoken to her for him. 

The most elaborate of the jewel images 
is the token Criseyde gives her lover. It 
is the only one specifically of gold, and 
it is adorned by the heart-like ruby as well 
as by the color of fidelity, azure. It be- 
comes the composite of Troilus’s love: 
his prized and loyal possession of a jewel 
that gives him honor and grace and joy. 

The brooch with the nameless jewel that 
Troilus gives his love on her departure 
from Troy has little virtue in it because 
he gives it in remembrance of himself and 
his sorrow. It becomes more emphatically 
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a nameless jewel because it is Criseyde’s 

ift to Diomede, and thence no virtue can 
- inherent in it; it is the jewel of no lapi- 
dary, but the jewel of deceit and despair. 

In addition to giving honor among men, 
the ruby is said By the lapidaries to make 
any beholder who loves God forget his 
adversity by the virtue God has given this 
stone. Aside from the clearly Christian 
transport of Troilus’s soul to heaven at the 
end of the narrative, Chaucer shapes his 
events pretty much in terms of the classical 
deity of love. The Christian sentiment of 
the lapidary is not difficult, however, to 
adapt to the pagan god. Throughout most 
of the poem Chaucer views attributes of a 
loving God as those of a god of Love. 
Thus Troilus’s only solace in his adversity 
comes from his precious jewel, and bis 
virtue is his service to the god of love, 
but when at last the brooch of the unnamed 
jewel reappears, the ruby itself, Criseyde, 
loses all of its virtues for him. 


WHAT THEY THINK ABOUT TEEN-AGERS IN BOOKS 


Harotp Ore 


What are they thinking, these quiet- 
mannered children who watch us in the 
classroom? They listen, they speak up, they 
take notes; but what are they really think- 
ing? 

I believe that they think about themselves 
much more often than we appreciate. The 
themes we ask them to write, the classics 
of English and American literature we ask 
them to read, touch only briefly their 
marvelous boyhoods and girlhoods. 

In the spring of 1961, working with a 
small freshman class of gifted students 
drawn from the School of Arts and Sci- 
ences and the School of Engineering at 
the University of Kansas, I tried out a 
reading list of ten books that dealt with 
the problems of teen-agers and young men 
and women. Only one book had been 
written by an adolescent: Anne Frank’s 
Diary of a Young Girl. The others were 


Associate professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Harold Orel is the author of 
The World of Victorian Humor (1961). 


Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, Salinger’s 
Catcher in the Rye, Wolfe’s Look Home- 
ward, Angel, Butler’s The Way of Aill 
Flesh, Joyce’s A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man, Radiguet’s Devil in the Flesh, 
Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons, Moore’s 
Confessions of a Young Man, and Mann's 
Confessions of Felix Krull, Confidence Man. 

It is not easy to compile such a list. 
A from Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, 
which is required reading in several other 
courses, and a few scattered titles, serious 
novels concentrate on the problems of 
mature adults. Children’s literature (Pen- 
rod) or literature about children was auto- 
matically excluded. But the number of 
available useful titles is limited, perhaps 
because the range of experiences that an 
adolescent knows, however deep and heart- 
churning, is relatively narrow. Repetition 
of a few basic fictional situations—parental 
brutality or stupidity; sexual curiosity, con- 
quest, and repentance; and the search for 
identity or a professional objective—will 
dominate the Bildungsroman, no matter in 
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what culture or period it is written. The 
sameness of subject-matter is inevitable once 
we grant Aldous Huxley’s argument that 
young people lack the experience that 
forms the basis of real literature. 


My students were fiercely critical of 
these heroes and heroines who so closely 
approached their own age. Anne Frank, 
for whom millions of people throughout 
the world have felt deep compassion and 
admiration, was censured for provoking 
arguments; insisting on her “rights”; deny- 
ing that her parents had contributed to 
her education or well-being; siding with 
her father and refusing to love her mother; 
and, in general, not being polite to the 
other adults in the Secret Annexe. 


Holden Caulfield, hero of the most con- 

troversial book on the list (“I’m not 
shocked by Holden,” said one thoughtful 
student, “but my mother is”), seemed 
culpable too. He held a low opinion of 
himself, called other people “phonies,” 
looked for perversion everywhere, and 
acted too impulsively to win approval. 
“Getting mixed up with the elevator man 
and the hotel prostitute was his own fault,” 
said one boy. “He should have had more 
sense.” 
Ernest Pontifex caught hell because, ac- 
cording to a serious girl, he failed to antici- 
pate “the discontinuity of socialization.” 
(The charge sounded serious. I think she 
meant that Ernest did not know how to 
change gracefully from dependence to an 
active role, but I dared not inquire further.) 
Most students disliked his complaisance. 

Radiguet’s hero behaved immorally; on 
this charge the class agreed unanimously. 
Some went further, called him a cad. He 
was interested in immediate gratification 
rather than true love. He blamed others, 
not himself, for everything that went 
wrong. 

As for Stephen Dedalus: by mid-semester 
the class was not favorably predisposed 
toward a young man’s pride. “Non serviam” 
became a condensed statement of the many 
reasons that the students found him un- 
attractive. As a hero, Stephen did not know 
the true meaning of patience. He wanted 
everything at once, and thought himself 
better than boys and girls his own age; 
his teachers; his father, whom he described 
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mockingly; and his mother, whom he large- 
ly disregarded. 

In short, my freshmen disapproved. As 
a consequence, they downgraded every 
evidence of sensitivity, talent, wit, and 
charm that these heroes and heroines ex- 
hibited. They suspected Eugene Gant’s 
Faustian yearnings: Eugene’s ambitions 
seemed to lack restraint. They thought 
that Turgenev’s Bazarov should have been 
willing to compromise. “I know what his 
trouble comes from,” said one charming 
red-head. “He just couldn’t bend. You 
just got to bend your philosophy eve 
pen a while.” Ie did 
to say that Bazarov’s unwillingness to com- 
promise grew out of idealism, however 
sourly or to ask whether there 
was much in the Russian society that 
Turgenev described that was worth com- 
promising with. 

If all this sounds like playing it safe, an 
identification with the older generation 
rather than with the younger, I should 
hasten to add that the parents were bruised 
in the process too. Attacks on the elderly 
Capulets and Montagues were ing. The 
of Eliza or the 
alcoholic binges of Mr. Gant were sternly 
assessed. The fact that Holden Caulfield had 
been shipped from one private school to 
another was highly significant: it meant that 
Holden’s father, a corporation lawyer, 
didn’t care enough about him to pay per- 
sonal attention to his problems. Turgenev’s 
“fathers” were well-meaning, but foaled 
and already obsolete. As for Theobald and 
Christina Pontifex, they aroused as strong 
feelings of distrust and antipathy in the 
teenagers of the 1960's as they ever did in 
Mr. Overton, the narrator, or in Samuel 
Butler. The children of these books were 
understandably limited in their attitudes: 
their parents, after all, had done little to 
bring them up right. “Look at the hero’s 
father in Devil in the Flesh,” a girl cried 
out one day. “He encourages the affair 
at first because his son has a mistress when 
he’s only fifteen. Later, he becomes alarmed 
about the seriousness of the relationship and 
he condemns it. But he can never make up 
his mind. He shifts back and forth, trying 
to wash his hands of it as much as possible. 
What kind of morals do you expect a kid 
to have in that sort of atmosphere?” 
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The class remained coolly skeptical to- 
ward rebellion, and enjoyed poetic justice 
whenever it struck down fictional charac- 
ters they considered offensive. Neverthe- 
less, the discussions were lively affairs, and 
there was enough identification with the 
problems of these heroes to make each 
session a fairly pointed affair. If occasion- 
ally across their faces flitted an expression 
which suggested a failure to understand 
what all the shouting was about, more 
often there was an understanding that the 
world from which these teen-agers wanted 
to escape lacked several crucial amenities. 
Ultimately, too, they learned more about 
themselves. 

By and | they rejected the claims 
the makes for himself 
in twentieth-century fiction. They saw that 
when a hero concerns himself largely with 
his own problems, he may make little 
effort to understand what other people are 
saying, or to sympathize with bis elders. 

ey disliked his egotism as unattractive, 
even a little depressing. They said that he 
lacked love (in its Christian sense), and 
more often than not a sense of humor. 

What are they really thinking? I will 
never know completely, of course, but 
surely the matters which most directly 
concern them—family, school, social rela- 
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tions, sex—catch their attention first when 
they read our assigned reading lists. They 
are tremendously interested in manners: 
what is proper in a given situation, how to 
act, the tone of voice one should use. 
Hollywood films for years have given this 
kind of information to adolescents. Books 
can do the same, and many students dis- 
cover the fact in an English class. It may 
be an ignoble motive for reading, but it can 
lead to richer experiences in later, more 
advanced classes. 

And to discover in a classroom that an 
adolescent is seriously limited in his out- 
look, that he often wallows in self-pity, 
that he tends to blame external forces 
(a war, an obtuse nt, mean coinci- 
dence) instead of himself for a choice 
freely made that has gone wrong, is to 
move a considerable distance toward ma- 
turity. The very substance of literature is 
experience, Mr. Huxley has said in his 
introduction to Devil in the Flesh, “and 
experience is what it is most difficult, in 
the nature of things, for a child to have.” 

These books, at any rate, made contro- 
versially alive the kinds of situation, family 
relationship, and moral decision that these 
adolescents in Honors English were facing 
in real life. I consider the experiment a suc- 
cess. 


SOME NEW FEATURES FOR THE ENRICHED 
SOPHOMORE SECTION 


Sister M. Josetyn, O.S.B. 


A recent experience in teaching a so 
more section of fifteen superior students 
provided me with an excellent opportunity 
to build on an assumption I dee os believe 
in, namely, that the study of literature 
ideally should set up a three-way colloquy 
between writer, students, and teacher. For 
this type of approach, I believe the writings 


With degrees from Minnesota and Fordham, 
where her fields of concentration were literary 
criticism and Samuel Johnson, Sister Joselyn 
beads the department of English at the College 
of St. Scholastica (Duluth, Minnesota). In 1954 
she founded the Minnesota English Conference 
for college majors, with 12 to 14 colleges par- 
ticipating in an annual symposium. : 


selected should not only be. of high literary 


quality but should present to the 
student a rich, complex area of patterned 
human rience involving basic values 
and issues which are still open. It is up 
to the teacher to assemble the materials— 
and in some cases the students—and begin 
the conversation between author and read- 
ers, of whom he himself is only primus 
inter pares. If it is absolutely necessary, 
the teacher may present information the 
student needs in order to enter into his 
colloquy with the writer, and the teacher 
ought, if necessary, to be able to suggest 
what the impact of the work has been 
upon previous readers, and why. But’. in 
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the center of the conversation remains the 
student, a unique, dynamic, searching, in- 

rocess human being, who should be guar- 
anteed both tactful guidance and maximum 
freedom of initiative in his probings and 
findings. 

In the case, then, of the fifteen advanced 
sophomores, after we had read the IJliad in 
Lattimore’s translation, we devoted our 
two-hour weekly discussions for the re- 
maining eleven weeks of the semester to an 
examination of “The Tragic in Drama.” 
The common readings consisted of approxi- 
mately eleven representative plays from 
Aeschylus to Tennessee Williams—about 
half of them chosen by the individual 
student for herself—Butcher’s edition of the 
Poetics, and a few contemporary views of 
tragedy such as those of W. V. O’Connor, 
H. A. Myers, and Francis Fergusson. Man 
of the plays could be listened to on recor 
from our literature library, and we also had 
an Opportunity to see a good professional 
performance of the Oresteia. During the 
period of the common readings, about six 
or seven weeks, I aimed the class discussions 
toward good, accurate, intelligent readings 
of the plays, emphasizing the value issues 
involved in them but not attempting to 
teach the history of theater or to prove 
anything, such as “man is everywhere and 
always the same,” and so on. Instead I 
attempted to build the understanding that 
a work of art is a living whole which can- 
not survive if it is torn from its context 
or read without appropriate assumptions, 
and that it cannot be reduced to any ab- 
straction whatsoever. Throughout the en- 
tire period, of course, all of us were work- 


ing to sharpen and deepen our idea of the 
tragic. 


‘When the common readings had been 
completed, our colloquy—as is not unusual 
in this type of course—gradually slackened 
in intensity and focus. To remedy this 
ennui and in throw the initiative to 
the student, I devised the idea of aski 
each Fa to fill in a weekly “log” whic 
would contain information about the read- 
ing, listening, and discussion carried on 
during the week, as well as statements 
indicating new ideas, observations, or ques- 
tions that had occurred to her. An analy- 


sis of each student’s set of completed |} 
showed that every one of the fifteen girls 
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rogressed from merely listing her readings 

to a fuller and fuller expression of what 
she was noticing or speculating about or 
relating to her own experience in the plays 
or the critical readings. Each week I re- 
turned the logs with comment, questions, 
or suggestions, but not with grades. 


One of the most worthwhile effects of 
the logs was an immediate improvement in 
the quality of class discussion. From brief 
notes I made from the logs, I was able 
to tap for discussion any especially per- 
ceptive questions or hypotheses recorded 
by the students, who were generally happy 
expound their ideas to the group. ere 
are some typical comments from the logs: 
“Is it the nobler man who is more pro- 
foundly disturbed by evil, since in him 
there is a finer distaste for it? For Lear, 
is there a nobleness in madness?” “Why 
is the Medea called a tragedy? Is it neces- 
sary that tragic characters achieve wisdom?” 
“Meyer says there must be a just balance 
between the hero’s suffering and the heights 
of his joys. I don’t recall any particularly 
joyful scenes in any of the plays we've 
read.” “Could some tragedies showing 
that suffering brings wisdom while others 
show how wisdom brings suffering? Oecdi- 
pus vs. The Doll’s House?” “Doesn’t poet- 
ry give us more beautiful tragedy? I’ve 
just been reading Blood Wedding, Claudel’s 
Tidings Brought to Mary, and Desire Under 
the Elms!” “ ing that suffering is the 
result of sin, why does Cordelia suffer so 
much? Has she sinned against her father 
by telling the truth when she knew what 
he wanted her to do?” “Why do some 
critics to measure modern tragedies 
— what Aristotle observed? It’s almost 
like asking our authors to write fairy tales.” 
These ideas always received serious at- 
tention—and sometimes prompt rebuttal— 
as well as confirmation or er question- 
ing. 

To intensify and personalize the student- 
author colloquy and to enable the student 
to launch out more completely on her 
own, I also assigned the writing of an 
original og Be some phase of the tragic 
or tragedy. Most students had at least two 
or three conferences with the instructor 
during the approximately three and a half 


weeks when they were selecting and devel- 
oping their subject. The comple papers 
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were for the most part comparisons of two 
or more plays, or essays probing the mean- 
ing of the tragic. Typical subjects in the 
first group were a comparison of Sophocles’ 
and Anouilh’s treatment of the Antigone, 
Faustianism in Marlowe and in Ibsen’s 
Master Builder, and a against social 


in Ibsen, ekhov, and Lorca. 
e student examined the tragic elements 
in two writings of Graham Greene, The 
Heart of the Matter and The Potting Shed. 
The papers which interested me most, 
frankly, were those in which the student 
was examining the nature of the tragic. 
Here I thought was witness to the greatest 
wth in the individual and in her taste. 
e student, for instance, after examining 
whether today’s tragedy “possessed .. . a 
sense of man’s nl approvingly con- 
cluded her study with Esdra’s closing lines 
from Winterset: “yet is my heart a 
toward something dim / in distance, whi 
is higher than I am / and makes me em- 
r of the endless dark / even in seek- 
ing.” Another girl, looking at Desire Under 
the Elms as a mutation of the classic for- 
mula for tragedy expressed her belief that 
in the O’Neill play the three protagonists 
roved themselves tragic heroes in going 
ough a period of intense hardships, de- 
sires, and disillusionments and finally com- 
ing to a in life where they have 
established a harmony between the environ- 
ment and their own personalities. Their 
fate is tragic, either death or further suf- 
fering, . . . but to the reader there is a 
feeling of satisfaction because he knows 
that even if the protagonists have to die, 
they have ‘come to their senses’ in time to 
ize who they really are and what is 
important to them in life.” Though ex- 
pressing herself in a rather unfortunate 
metaphor, a third student sketched a worth- 
while insight when she described tragedy 
“a the universal moral 
jw: man gets what he pays for, and 
for what finding thet the 
of each play “is complete when the ic 


hero, in ion of the goal for which 
he was willing to pay, attains the realization 
that because he freely pursued his goal he 
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is ible for the ences he had 
able to For another 
student, the greatness of a tragic writer 
rests on the fact that “he a the 
question of what it means ‘to be’ as the 
perennial question that confronts all hu- 
man beings . . . he has a sense of the an- 
cient evil. . . . He intuitively understands 
that this ancient evil, by effecting a perma- 
nent, mysterious human suffering, is what 
complicates the problem of ‘to be;’ that it 
is this evil which accounts for the finite- 
ness and the mortality of man; and that it 
is a response to this evil which constitutes 
human tragedy.” Most of the papers illus- 
trated a sensitive probing of plays, issues, 
conceptions, hypotheses in a way that in- 
dicated serious and logical —s 
In retrospect it appears to me that the 
lan did provide plentiful 
for these unusually intelligent and well- 
motivated students to read and reflect, 
discuss, and write on issues that are peren- 
nially significant. That vigorous thinking 
and more than superficial responses to 
values took place could be observed from 
the quality and import of the discussions, 
from the logs and papers, and in the con- 
ferences. It seems to me that we could 
tly have enriched our study by en- 

ate the selection of plays to include 
more contemporary continental ones and 
by exploring literary types other than 
drama—poetry and the novel, ifically— 
as loci for the tragic, although this type 
of enrichment would certainly have meant 
extending the time of the study as well as 
isking a lapse of interest and perhaps a 
wate down of effect. Obviously, the 
Iliad could have been exploited more fully 
for its tragic interest. 

But I am convinced that if, especi 
among these talented young adults, we 
can encourage the colloquy between artist 
and student (while ourselves for the most 
standing discreetly in the wings), the 
umanities can still do the work which is 
roperly and uniquely theirs—helping man 
himself b values to ‘his civili- 


y 
zation, even as he derives them, critically, 
from it. 
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THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
Harotp B. ALLEN 


Founded in December 1911, the National 
Council of Teachers of English last No- 
vember held in Chicago its 50th annual 
convention, during this Golden Anniver- 
sary Year has been completing its first 
half-century, and in Philadelphia will ac- 
tually observe its golden anniversary, its 
fiftieth birthday. 

When in December 1961 the National 
Council ins its second half-century, it 
will bear heavier responsibilities for the 
English profession than it has ever borne 
before, responsibilities clearly evident al- 
ready in the expanded activity of this 
Golden Anniversary year. 

Although most of these res 
lie in areas already served by 
one area—that of relationshi 
federal government—is new. te 


ibilities 
e Council, 
with the 
will pro- 


vide not always predictable opportunities 


and sometimes controversial obligations, 
But these will be opportunities not to be 
rejected and obligations not to be shunned 
if the Council is to continue to represent 
the lish teachers of America. Some 
outline of this future relationship from the 
government's point of view may be ex- 
ed in the convention banquet address 
to be delivered by Dr. Sterling McMurrin, 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
By already —— two obligations 
in this area the Council has made 1961 
unique .in. its history. With deliberate con- 
cern for the welfare of English teaching 
ev here. and with the conviction that 
or even state action could not pro- 
duce all needed improvement, the Executive 
Committee in 1960 had authorized a major 
independent study of the profession for 
the of providing the Congress 
with data for its consideration during dis- 
cussion of impending legislation, icu- 
larly the National 
Education Act. a 
This study, published in book form in 
January as The National Interest and the 


Mr. Allen is president of NCTE. 


Teaching of English and presented in- 
dividually to each member of the Con- 
gress, has certainly given the Council 
more public recognition than had any pre- 
vious action in its history. From the na- 
tion’s ape and leading educators came 
not only expressions approving an organi- 
zation’s performing such a yg and 
objective self-criticism but also welcome 
statements in support of the Council’s 
suggested program of improvement. Several 
lates at once moved toward what action 
is possible on the state level; many state 
administrators and college and university 
department heads have planning in 
terms of this program. In the meantime 
your Executive Secretary maintained close 
contact with the legislative scene in Wash- 
ington and with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and your President twice testified 
there, in May before a Senate subcommittee 
and in June before a House special com- 
mittee, as to the Council support of the 
inclusion of English in Titles III, IV, and 
VI of the National Defense Education 
Act. Although injection of issues irrelevant 
to English has blocked NDEA passage as 
of this writing, hope remains that suitable 
legislation will be enacted before this 
Counciletter a . If such a measure 
fails to include English, the Council is 
prepared to carry its case to the 1962 
session of the Congress. Our commitment 
must be to: raise the standard of English 
in all the states 
. The second major obligation . assumed 
with respect to the federal government 
has been preparing for the United States 
Information Agency the series of text- 
books in English as a foreign 
The excellent and tireless leadership of 
coordinator William R. Slager has steadily 
— this project to the point where 
k One has. gone to the publisher, Book 
Two is in shape for criticism by the ad- 
visory board, and progress on the remain- 
ing four books is well along. We have 
agreed also to a supplementary contract 
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to produce a modified edition for use in 
certain African areas. 


But in the more familiar fields of opera- 
tion the Council has also been unusually 
active, with increasingly intense and pro- 
ductive concern. In his first full year in 
office our Executive Secretary, James R. 
Squire, has manifested a dedicated zeal 
and an inclusive engagement with the 
business of the entire profession. Through 
close association with him this past year 
your President is deeply convinced of the 
sound judgment of those who chose Dr. 
Squire for a job that requires a practical 
idealism and that tries a man’s patience, 
competence, endurance, and integrity. But 
it has been a job to which loyal help has 
been given by our excellent professional 
headquarters staff which, in its first full 

ear in the new executive offices, has in- 
cluded Enid M. Olson as publications as- 
sociate, Mary T. Gerhart as business 
secretary, John Murphy and then Roger 
Martin as business manager, and Robert 
Whitman as director of the achievement 
awards program. 


Dr. Squire and the other officers have 
personally maintained contact with affiliates 
and kindred organizations, by speaking and 
by participating in workshops and discus- 
sion groups. One significant participation, 
by invitation, was in the discussion held by 
a committee of college presidents repre- 
senting the American Council on Education; 
another was in a special conference called 
by U. S. Commissioner McMurrin to con- 
sider means by which the VU. S. Office can 
best support research in English teaching. 
Your President has spoken before local 
and regional English groups in Edmonton, 
Alberta (at the inau convention of 
the Alberta Association of Teachers of 
English), Minnesota, Maryland, Arkansas, 
Oregon, Montana, and Idaho; other officers 
likewise have met with various affiliates. 
Your President and Past President Ruth 
Strickland spoke at the meeting of the 
Association bor Supervision and Curriculum 
Development; First Vice President G. Rob- 
ert Carlsen, with William Hoth, repre- 
sented the Council at the meeting of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals; your President spoke at the Na- 
tional Conference on Curriculum and at 
the National Conference on General Edu- 
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cation and participated in the Conference 
on Higher Education and in the LCA. 
Conference on Teaching English as a 
Foreign Language; Dr. Squire and Dr. 
Carlsen participated in the convention of 
the International Reading Association; and 
Council members were official representa- 
tives at the meeti of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
and the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute as well as at several ceremonies 
inaugurating college and university presi- 
dents. 

A continuing activity of the Executive 
Committee and the headquarters office has 
been the now established Achievement 
Awards program. Requiring the attention 
of a half-time staff member, this program 
already has surpassed in extent and in re- 
sults the hope that it would provide state- 
wide recognition for English excellence 
in the secondary school. 


Amo Council publications College 
English has experienced its first full year 
under the widely approved editorship of 
James E. Miller, Jr.; the English Journal 
continued its dynamic role with Dwight 
L. Burton as editor; and Elementary Eng- 
lish passed from the devoted and experi- 
enced hands of John J. DeBoer to be the 
charge of its highly qualified new editor, 
William A. Jenkins, professor of education 
at the University of Wisconsin—Milwau- 
kee, who in October began a three-year 
term. CCC, with its editor, Cecil B. 
Williams, capitalized on increased CCCC 
membership to reach more widely into 
the freshman field. Abstracts of English 
Studies extended its coverage of current 
scholarly publications, and Studies in the 
Mass Media completed its first full year 
after experiencing enthusiastic 
of its selected variety of materials dealing 
with mass communication. Another first 
for the Golden Anniversary year is the 
portentous formation of the Commission 
on the English Language authorized in 
1960 by the Executive Committee. With 
W. Nelson Francis as its director, an ini- 
tial session of a steeri committee 
occurred at the CCCC meeting in Wash- 
ington. The entire committee will meet in 
Philadelphia. With such leadership and 
carefully chosen able members this Com- 
mission is to give direction and substance 
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to the application of new linguistic knowl- 
edge in the teaching of English. 

The Council’s senior Commission, that 
on the curriculum, is nearing the end of 
its historic enterprise that began with the 
first volume of the curriculum series. 
Despite the setback due to the death of 
its editor, James Work, the college volume 
is now due for completion during the win- 
ter under the new editor, past president 
John Gerber, and the new assistant editor, 
John Fisher of Indiana University. Editor 
Alfred Grommon of Stanford University 
greatly hastened progress on the volume 
on teacher preparation when he spent one 
uninterrupted month lest summer at Coun- 
cil headquarters. The volume should go 
to press before spring. 

The third Commission, that on the pro- 
fession, has devised plans for a series of 
summer upgrading institutes for instruc- 
tors in English methods and is seeking 
foundation support. 

Two other small groups have contrib- 
uted in their respective ways to Council 
work. The new advisory council prepared 
for the Executive Committee a detailed 
memorandum about areas demanding spe- 
cific Council forethought and action. Last 

i our president opened the first 
af of new NCTE 
Research Foundation — Helene C. Hart- 
ley, Robert C. Pooley, Louise M. Rosen- 
blatt, Porter B. Perrin, and Karl W. 
Dykema. They proceeded to elect Pro- 
fessor Pooley as permanent chairman and 
Theodore Hornberger of Pennsylvania and 
Oscar Haugh of Kansas as additional mem- 
bers. The board has now announced its 
plan of operation and is ready to receive 

lications for grants-in-aid as well as 

ts by which the initial base of fifty 
thousand dollars may be increased to pro- 
vide for future needs. 

Council committee activity has mounted 
to a new height this past year. The too 
frequently little recognized but assiduous 
labor of over sixty committee chairmen 
and their committee members actuall 
provides the muscle of the Council’s life. 
All of them deserve description here; 


ce +g mention of only an arbitrarily 
ew. 


Under the editorship of Neil Postman 
the Committee on the Seady of Television 
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completed its book-long study, Television 
and the Teaching of English, and obtained 
the support of the Television Information 
Office in distributing copies to all the 
Council membership. 

The Committee on Recordings released 
a long-play disk of ae ig Hook’s read- 
ings of poems by ily Dickinson, an 
achievement complemented by an issue of 
Studies in the Mass Media intended as a 
guide to such readings. 

The Committee on Research issued 
Bulletin No. 1, an inventory of current 
problems and of resources available for 
meeting them. Committee member Ralph 
Staiger made a listing of current research 
dion in cooperation with the National 
Conference on Research in English, for 
publication in Elementary English, and 
committee member Ingrid Strom ae 
a list of research in weg Ans ish for 
publication in the English Journal. 

The Committee on the State of Knowl- 
edge about Composition, on an 
emergency assignment from the Executive 
Committee, first met in Washington in 
April, pursued individual investigations in 
spring and summer with a special inventory 
meeting of chairman Richard Braddock, 
associate chairman J L. Miller, and 
Dora V. Smith, in July, and after a round- 
up meeting in the fall hoped to issue its 
fact-finding report during the winter. This 
should be valuable in determining specific 
problems for investigation before defini- 
tive curriculum projects in composition 
are prepared. 

The Committee on the College and 
Adult Reading List in Literature and the 
Fine Arts completed its two-year task in 
July under Edward Lueders’s direction, and 
the manuscript has gone to the printer. 
Publication is due in midwinter. 

The Committee on Affiliates dealt long 
and carefully with the difficult problems 
of adequate standards and representation. 
After review by the Executive Committee 
its proposal has been revised and will be 
offered to the Board of Directors in Phila- 
delphia. 

Through the year plans developed for 
the Sist Philedelphi ander 
the direction of Howard Carlisle, local 
chairman, and Donald R. Tuttle, Second 
Vice President and program chairman. 
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teachers from Georgia to Oregon with 


Pleased by the success of the first pre- opportunity for concentrated study in re- 
convention study groups last year, the cent trends. 
Executive Committee authorized another Under chairman Erwin Steinberg the 
series this year in what were adjudged Council's constituent group, CCCC, has en- 
critical areas: language and linguistics, joyed a year of in growth and of 
i articulation, in-service education, and the significant contribution to the coll 
. teaching of composition. For months your freshman field through its quarterly bulle- 
President hoped that it would be possible tin, CCC, its Spring Conference in Wash- 
to introduce President John F. Kennedy ington with 750 in attendance, and the 
as the banquet speaker. The possibility of activity of its own particular committees. 
increased international tension at the time Over and above all these operations of 
of the convention has prevented his ac- the Council your President has been deep- 
ceptance, but he has promised to send us ly impressed by the amazing activity of 
a personal message. The principal speakers e many affiliates. Year after year their 
for the three general sessions are in them- publications have improved in number and 
7 selves sufficient reason for convention at- quality. Their state and regional projects, 
£ tendance: novelist Sir Charles P. Snow, while often reflecting general concerns of 
: poet and dramatist Archibald MacLeish, the profession, frequently treat problems 
critic and producer Harold Clurman, and of special local concern. In the activity of 
Sterling M. McMurrin, U. S. Commis- these affiliates, so rich and varied that its 
sioner of Education. bare outline would require another 
Two summer activities of the Council Counciletter, many teachers gain the ex- 
continued to be popular. Again the perience from which they move into 
European tours, this year under the di- sitions of national responsibility. e 
rection of Gerhard Friedrich, Carolyn affiliates, indeed, are our strong “grass 
; Bagby, and Ruth Orr, enabled a number roots.” 
ua of teachers to study and pursue common _Succinctly, it has been a §eo8 year for 
interests — in England and on the the Council. We can confidently expect 
continent. Again co-sponsored workshops, that the work of 1961 is in itself an augury 
fifteen all told, including seven deali of further progress in the profession as in 
i. with linguistic applications, provided December we begin our second half- 


century. 


RHYME ON THE RIM 
SamMvueEL Hazo 


Whirled on the rind of a treadmill planet flung 
and spun among the stars, 

leashed by the central sun and 

in rings the same since Canaan pocked the shores 
of Gaza with his staff, I pause to praise 

what mocks the ciphers of our spimning days— 


the birth of breath, the pulse’s drum and lull 


persistent in the wrist, 
the mind nomadic as a 


gull 


roving the wind, the presence of the past 
that finds its wording in the sung surprise 
of some who watch with undefeated eyes. 


Mr. Hazo teaches at Duquesne University. “Rbyme on the Rim” will be included in bis 
second book of poems, The Quiet Wars, scheduled for publication in 1962. 
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News and Ideas 


Editor: Louis Leiter, University of Nebraska 


“OXYMORA in —_ Mystics and 
English Metaphysic Writers” (Eleanor 
McCann, CL, Winter 1961) set us won- 
dering ‘if there were such a device as a 
visual, dramatic oxymoron in King Lear: 
blind vision and visual blindness in 
Gloucester; mad sanity and sane madness 
in the King; wisdom in foolishness and 
obedience in disobedience in the Fool, 
Kent, and Cordelia. In Cymbeline Imo- 
gen seems to live a dying life and a living 


COLLEGE OF ST. THOMAS: The 
English De ent “has just published an 
18-page bulletin called “The English Ma- 
jor which may have an interest for other 
colleges.” It can be ordered (for 15c¢ to 
cover postage and handling) from The 
Bookstore, College of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 


“HOPKINS’ Imagery: The Thread for 
the Maze” (Thought, Spring 1960) by 
Robert Boyle, S. J., is excellent in its re- 
examination of the imagery for its re- 
lation to Catholic thought and Hopkins’ 
poetic doctrine. 


SPECIAL ISSUES: The Texas Quarter- 
ly’s Summer 1961 issue is edited b 
William Arrowsmith and devoted ( 

272 pages of it) to the “Image of Italy.” 
Malcolm Lowry: Those of us who treasure 
Lowry’s Under the Volcano will be pleased 
to see that most of the articles in Cana- 
dian Literature (No. 8, Spring 1961) are 
devoted to Lowry’s we . B. Heil- 
man’s reading of UTV is outstanding. 
The issue includes letters, poems, etc. 
VQR (Summer 1961) also contains some 


of Lowry’s poetry. 


INDIA NUMBER: The Literary Review 
dedicates its entire issue to India: short 
stories, poetry, art, and an essay on “New 
Bearings in Indian Literature” (Summer 
1961). 


DICKENS and Kafka: “The Techni 
of the Grotesque,” Mark Spilka (The 


Minnesota Review, Summer 1961): “For 
Dickens and Kafka, living at early and 
advanced stages of the industrial revolu- 
tion, oppressed by squalor and obsessed 
with childhood problems, the conjunction 
of time, method and arrested sensibility 
proved ideal. They fashioned models of 
the grotesque from urban and commercial 
culture, and from their own compelli 
need for inner peace. For with bo 
writers, the grotesque became a way of 
mastering reality ough comic means. 
They their worlds as prisons, 
mazes or immense bureaucracies, which 
foster conscious and unconscious terrors; 
but in marking out the absurdity of those 
prisons, and in supporting human worth, 
they rose above projected fears. They did 
not go beyond them, though this some- 
times seems to happen in a Dickens novel; 
but they did rag them through tran- 
scendent comedy. eir need for spiritual 
relief began in childhood, with their first 
awareness of sex and physiology.” 


CATCHER in the Rye: All approaches 
to Salinger’s novel “remain discursivel 
short of the critical goal because they fail 
to acknowledge the terms for under- 
standing that the novel itself, as a work 
of art, has furnished. Except in scattered 
and fragmentary flashes, it has thus far 
escaped attention that Salinger sharpl 
accentuates the portrayal of Holden wi 
a symbolic structure of language, motif, 
episode, and character; and when the 
complex patterns are discovered, the effect 
is to concentrate our scrutiny on a master- 
piece that moves effortlessly on the collo- 
quial surface and at the same time uncovers, 
with hypnotic compulsion, a psychologi- 
cal drama of unrelenting terror and final 
beauty.” Twenty-five pages of unravelling 
follow. “Kings in the Back Row: Mean- 
ing through Structure, A Reading of 
inger’s The Catcher in the Rye,” Carl 
F. Strauch, Wisconsin Studies in Con- 
temporary Literature (Winter 1961). 


MORE READINGS: In A Fable, “De- 
lusion and Redemption” (MFS, Summer 
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1961), Joseph Gold offers a_ brilliant 
reading of Faulkner’s novel. And in the 
same issue of MFS James K. Folsom con- 
tributes to the many new readings of 
Henry James’s novel in “Archimago’s 
Well: An Interpretation of The Sacred 
Fount.” 


DOSTOEVSKY: In Crime and Punish- 
ment “Raskolnikov’s growth does not be- 
gin with his decision to confess. It can 
only begin when Raskolnikov has the op- 
mar me | to see himself in relation to 
undreds of men who are supposed to be 
the worst of humanity but who are far 
— to recognize Sonia’s special beauty 
an Raskolnikov himself. e Epilogue 
need not be apologized for. It not only is 
essential for the Zouclegienns of the full 
meaning of the novel but in itself is highly 
_— Without the Epilogue Crime and 
unishbment would be a _ much lesser 
novel.” Paul Marx, “A Defense of the 
Epilogue to Crime and Punishment,” Buck- 
nell Review (May 1961). 


“DOSTOEVSKY on Crime and Revo- 
lution: A Study in Russian Nihilism,” by 
Louis C. Midgley, is devoted to the political 
aspects of Dostoevsky’s novels, notebooks, 
and stories: “The significance of Dostoev- 
sky for _— thought is at least ogre d 
grounded on his attempts to check the ad- 
vance of the evils he saw being generated. 
Politically his appeal is based on his ‘proph- 
ecy’ of the character of the Nihilistic 
revolution threatening Russia. Dostoevsky 
pictured the Russian revolutionary as a man 
who has lost touch with reality. The revo- 
lutionary ‘nihilist’ is a wandering, restless, 
rootless individual, and he is always radi- 
cally estranged from traditional ideals and 
authentic values.” (BYU Studies, Winter 
1961). 


JAMES: “My aim is to show that in The 
Turn of the Screw James, with faultless 
skill, contrives his tale in such a way as 
to establish, convincingly, the governess’ 
reliability. He does this primarily by in- 
direct characterization of his narrator, by 
contrasting her with Mrs. Grose, and 
by arranging his incidents so as to have 
the ‘experience’ of the downright, un- 


imaginative housekeeper confirm the ‘vis- 
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ions’ of the governess. Moveover, I am 
convinced that James, in his careful 
presentation of Mrs. Grose and _ the 
governess as different levels 
of insight, makes a characteristic com- 
ment on the nature of reality.” James W. 
Gargano (WHR, Spring 1961). 


SO MUCH TRIVIA has been published 
on Shaw, his clothing, his food, his ges- 
tures, his sleeping habits, that it is re- 
freshing to see “Adam and Eve: Evolvi 
ag pe in Back to Methuselah” by 
Daniel ary & Richard Foster in The 
Shaw Review (May 1961). 


IN “FAULKNER’S Women: The Peril 
of Mankind” (Arizona Quarterly, Summer 
1961), Samuel A. Yorks writes “woman 
is that destructive force to which man is 
necessarily subjected and by which 
frequently destroyed. immersion 
may mean extinction, such a fate is 
frought with attraction for this author’s 
male characters. One thing is certain: 
when doom overtakes humanity, man will 
not be alone on those final rocks tideless 
in the dying sun. Woman will be there, 


still enduring, and even prevailing.” 


“WILLIAM FAULKNER and Holly- 
wood” (George Sidney, Colorado Quarter- 
ly, Spring 1961) is of interest not for the 
light thrown on Faulkner the novelist but 
rather Faulkner the script writer willingly 
self-exiled in the land of money, glitter, and 
mediocrity. He made some money, refused 
to glitter, and wrote mediocre scripts. 


WITH ARTICLES on Barnaby Googe 
as a Puritan, Phineas Fletcher’s father, 
and the internal chronology in Malory’s 
Morte D’arthur appears an —— of 
one of Hawthorne’s stories: “Hawthorne's 
Mind and Art in ‘The Hollow the Three 
Hills,” in JEGP (April 1961). 


THE OUTSIDER whose first issue has 
just arrived dedicates its “No. 1 Editorial” 
to the academic quarterlies. Ferlinghetti 
contributes a poem on “Underwear.” 
Various types, photogra colors make 
the magazine inside rather than outside. 
Loujon Press, 618 Ursulines St., New Or- 
leans, La. 
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Poetry 


WALT 
Ecsert S. OLtver 


All that dark night he walked 
Broadway, pensive, silent; stalked 
Those once gay haunts, all adread 
Ruminating that stilled head, 
Careworn, sad, common, dead. 
Between Friday and Easter morn 
Lincoln lay freed from storm 
Y As the shocked, enraged nation mourned. 
Walt, numb in lonely misery, 
; Trod the city street ere he 
ha Brought Venus, lilac, and thrush 
Into accord, a burning bush, 
Uttering through that face, wan, 
Sad and dead, the Easter dawn. 


Professor Oliver, Portland State College, bas published papers on Whitman in India as well 
as in the United States. 


THE FLOWERING TREE 
FRANKLIN HAMILTON 


death is the evereater screaming for why ° 

i, and joy curled twice around the gatepost; 

- hope is everywhere, moreever and far gone 

ao and riding westward is no longer any different 
than riding eastward; 
nature is a slow quiet beast 

that takes a few bt 
ef and takes a few steps more 
a, in a different direction; 


and love is an ant hill 
| that goes to the center. 


On leave from Flint Junior College, Michigan, for doctoral study at the University of 
Kansas, Mr. Hamilton writes poetry as a “professional bobby.” During the past four years bis 


4 4 poems bave been published in a large number of small poetry magazines. 
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POETRY 


UNDERGRAD: OLD STYLE 


Louis HAsLey 


Festooned between two double-decker beds 
He speaks of ills that sulfa cannot reach. 
The comics lie exhausted on the floor. 
Halfbacks tussle in the corridor. 


Unfooled by statesmen, analysts, or fakirs; 

Reads only news that’s laced with private folly . . . 
To him, who cons reality in ale 

The state’s a cretin and is bound to fail. 


Breathes from the mists of blown artesian knowledge; 
If rostrum wit is salt, is pleased, detached; 

Often prefers the Garter or the Garrick; 

Eschew alike philosopher and cleric. 


Shuns Martha and Mary as a Lenten sermon; 
Dates Peg or Sandra only if minked and chic; 
Keeps unpossessed, fears that a female, kissed, 
Owns, becomes doldrum, worse than activist. 
Movies are popcorn for the multitude; 


Arena rompings, brawny Roman circus .. . 
Bartok for an hour, he feels, would not demean— 
Played Fridays, demurely, on the mezzanine. 


The world? A varied fruit tree, hence redeem 
Exotic palate; hold apart, supreme. 

Most vulgar tastes to mammon must succumb 
In race for grim monopoly of plum. 


Professor of English at Notre Dame, Mr. Hasley has published poems, short stories, and 
essays in a wide variety of periodicals. 


MICROCOSMOGRAPHY 
Gerorce McMicHaet 


While scholars happily confess 
To knowing more and more 
Of less, 


They scow 
The puzzled sophomore 
For knowing less and less of more. 


~ George McMichael is an assistant professor of English at Chico State College in California. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 


ON TEACHING BEOWULF IN OUR TIME 


R. Ossorne 


“We have demons, too,” I tell them. 


But after the atom-lore, the rocket-lore, 
They will not understand. 

“All of that addle-headed talk,” they say, 
“Of monsters skulking the fenlands. 
“Spoof us no spirits,” they say. 

“Hoot those wyrd-fearers out of time, 
“And world our minds instead with 
“The new-work, the now-work.” 


“But disease,” I say, “old age, war.” 


Still, these stalwarts of ours 
(Stronger than Ecgtheow’s son, 

Wiser than Hygelac, more graceful than Queen Hygd) 
Have no time = the invisible; 

Refuse to know that even now 

A demon haunts their mind-house, bone-home, 

A fire-drake shadows their light years; 

Refuse to see that their brave land 

Is ghosted by as grim a Grendel 
As ever King Hrothgar dreaded. 


An associate professor at Memphis State University, Dr. Osborne teaches courses in modern 
poetry and creative writing. 


A WARNING AGAINST METAPHOR 
Guy Owen 


Frost obtrudes his bulk 
between the simple birch 
and the ae eye. 

Hopkins haunts all dappled loveliness, 

As Thoreau’s words still tincture pond and pool. 


— cut the eyes; the pupils scar, 
And dusts of metaphors accrue 
until all sight fai 


before this naive pond, that naked tree. 


Associate professor of English at Stetson University, Mr. Owen is the author of a novel, 
Season of Fear, and a collection of poems, Cape Fear Country. 
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POETRY 


CHARYBDIS, 1961 


StanLey J. SoLoMon 


They stare me down, with scientific eyes 
Inspect my matter: empirically unsound! 
Since my position dignifies my words, 

They let me speak: 


Monsters,” I say, “were found 


“In Homer’s world, along with river gods, 
Enchantresses, giants, things we see no more.” 
Two engineers change notes; a pre-med yawns, 
Scratches his chin; a book drops on the floor. 


“Charybdis was .. .” (some tongues play with the name, 
And pencils pause in doubt)” . . . fiend of the sea 

Whose cavernous mouth ensnared and sucked in ships. . . 
Four skeptics’ hands ascend to challenge me. 


” 


Some female voice cuts gently through the beast: 
“Charyb-idus? .. . You mean a whir l, of course?” 
“No, no, a swirling, breathing form—” I stop. 

Three thousand years of tides drive on and force 


The minstrel’s monster up against the rocks; 
Poseidon shields her in a coral bed 

Beneath the massing foam of atom waves. 

“A whirlpool? .. .” I consent and nod my head. 


Mr. Solomon, who teaches English at Doane College, bas recently edited an anthology of 
contemporary writing, Kansas Renaissance. A play of bis, “Eurydice Abandoned,” was per- 
formed this year at Bethany College in Kansas. 


SOLID PHRASE 


Rosert L. CHAMBERLAIN 


Reason betrays, 
so learn to mock 
all cogent things— 
the well-wound clock, 
mechanical wings; 

t no stock 
in the solid phrase; 
deep in the rock 
lie polluted springs. 


Mr. Chamberlain writes: “I have lived impermanently since college days—New Jersey, New 
York, England, Obio, Illinois.” At present be is an instructor in English at the University of 
Illinois. 
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Book Reviews 


Editors: Robert E. Knoll and Bernice Slote, University of Nebraska 


MASTERS OF ANCIENT COMEDY, 
ed. and trans. Lionel Casson (Macmillan, 
1960, 424 pp., $5.95). Those who have felt 
the need for readable renderings of Men- 
ander’s fragments, plus representative 
comedies from Aristophanes (Acharnians), 
Plautus (Haunted House, The Rope), and 
Terence (Brothers, Phormio) will welcome 
this happy endeavor by New York Uni- 
versity’s Lionel Casson. Those who haven’t 
felt such need but who otherwise enjo 

comedy, classical literature, or both, wi 

find the book a splendid vade-mecum for 
duller moments. The translations are lusty, 
the notes and essays minimal, and the book 
does spirited justice to a subject matter 
which has been all but smothered in 
modern times by the ponderous hands of 


pedantry. 
Kerra 
Unrversiry or CatirorntA, SANTA BARBARA 


POEMS FROM THE OLD ENGLISH, 
tr. Burton Raffel (Univ. of Nebraska Press, 
1960, 58 pp., paper, $1). Mr. Raffel of the 
Foundation Library Center, New York 
City, here presents a most unusual ac- 
complishment: as Robert P. Creed (Brown) 
points out in his illuminating Foreword, 
these translations can stand as poems well 
worth reading and listening to in their 
own right. Among the poems, the degree 
of literalness in translation varies greatly 
and, I would say, most effectively. After 
an extremely intelligent 15-page Trans- 
lator’s Introduction, the book presents the 
following pieces: “Caedmon’s Hymn,” “The 
Husband’s Message,” “The Battle of 
Brunanburh,” “The Ruin,” “Riddle 29: The 
Moon and the Sun,” “Bede’s Death Song,” 
“The Seafarer,” “Riddle 8: A Jay’s Spring 
~~ “A Woman’s Message,” “Riddle 14: 
A Horn,” “The Dream of the Rood,” 
“The Battle of Maldon,” “Riddle 11: Wine,” 
“The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle: 975 A.D.,” 
“Riddle 32: A Ship,” “Deor,” “The 
Wanderer,” “Wulf and Eadwacer,” “Riddle 
60: The Reed,” and “The Phoenix.” 

R. M. Lumiansxy 
Turane Universiry 


GUIDE TO ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
FROM BEOWULF THROUGH CHAU- 
CER AND MEDIEVAL DRAMA, David 
M. Zesmer, with extensive, annotated bibli- 
ographies of the Old and Middle English 
periods by Stanley B. Greenfield (Barnes 
& Noble, 1961, 397 pp., paper, $2.25). This 
“Guide” is more than a mere collection of 

lot summaries. Mr. Zesmer (Long Island 

niversity) presents his accounts of Old 
and Middle English literature with enthusi- 
asm as well as penetration. He summarizes, 
but he also criticizes. His enthusiasm at 
times leads him into extravagances or 
clichés—Chaucer “pulsates” or “daringly 
reverses” and King Hygelac has “a storm- 
tossed reign.” And often the judgments 
seem less er’s than those of the scholars 


in Professor Greenfield’s most useful an- 
notated Bibliography. This latter is, in- 
cidentally, slightly marred by Greenfield’s 
appearing to caution students sporadically 


against certain significant works by, e.g., 
Magoun, Malone, Pope and D. W. Robert- 
son, Jr. 

Rosert P. Creep 
Brown UNIveERsITY 


THE STORY OF THE GRAIL, tr. 
Robert White Linker (Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, 1960, 188 pp., $4). Pro- 
fessor Linker (North Carolina) here pre- 
sents the first English translntion of 
Chretien’s twelfth-century Old French 
poem Li Contes del Graal. The medium 
is prose, without studied archaism, which 
conveys the narrative in highly effective 
fashion. A brief Introduction, giving the 
fundamental facts about Chretien and the 
Grail story, and a Selected Bibliography 
are included. The availability of this trans- 
lation makes it possible for students of 
the later Arthurian storytellers, unfamiliar 
with Old French, to become acquainted 
with Chretien’s important and attractive 
account of the Grail. 

R. M. 
Turane Universtry 
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HIPPOLYTA’S VIEW: SOME CHRIS- 
TIAN ASPECTS OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
PLAYS, J. A. Bryant, Jr. (University of 
Kentucky Press, 1961, 240 pp., $6.50). We 
should have been able to see this critical 
study approaching afar off, for in it Profes- 
sor Bryant (Duke) attempts to exploit the 
current interests in archetypal patterns, in 
theological allegory, and in metaphor as a 
key to meaning. Professor Bryant seeks to 
find Christian analogues for the eleven plays 
he examines. Sometimes he finds Christian 
significances in the sources which Shake- 
speare used; then he argues that in borrow- 
ing the story Shakespeare borrows the 
meanings. At other times he reads the plays 
in light of St. Paul’s epistles, arguing that 
a similarity of theme suggests a similarity 
of attitude. One is sure that this is only the 
first of a whole series of books of this 
kind. All of them will have to allude to 
this one, for Professor Bryant is consistent, 
and thoughtful. Less doctrinaire readers of 
Shakespeare might find his results limiting 
rather than liberating, and less orthodox 
Christians might find Shakespeare measured 
to yet another bed—somebody else’s. 

R.E.K 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE RENAIS- 
SANCE CONCEPT OF HONOR, Cur- 
tis Brown Watson (Princeton, 1961, 471 
Pp-» $7.50). This is a splendid book. Be- 
ing with a consideration of the con- 
cept of honor from Plato to the 
Renaissance, Dr. Watson (of the Ful- 
bright Commission, Paris) next analyzes 
the two integrated systems of ethics 
which existed side by side in Shakespeare’s 
England: Graeco-Roman humanism and 
Christianity. “Burckhardt’s interpretation 
of the Renaissance is basically sounder and 
more balanced than that of certain modern 
scholars who find medieval England ‘im- 
plicit in Elizabethan England’” he main- 
tains. The books next contains elaborate 
discussions of the concept of humanistic 
honor as it appears in Shakes ’s pla 
it helps give the plays form. A full book, 
lucidly written, it is a considerable re- 
mse to the Shakespeare Christianizers. 
e notes, however, that this long essay 
which is “a study of the moral values 
and the social and political convictions of 
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the Elizabethans and Jacobeans” contains 
not one reference to the Book of Homilies, 
the Book of Common Prayer, and, most 
surprising of all, Hooker’s Laws. 

R. E. K. 


THE CASE FOR SHAKESPEARE’S 
AUTHORSHIP OF “THE FAMOUS 
VICTORIES,” Seymour M. Pitcher 
(State University of New York, 1961, 
256 pp., $6). Professor Pitcher (Harpur 
College) sets out to show that the early 
anonymous play is Shakespeare’s ap- 
prentice work. He begins by reprinti 
the old play, modernizing the spelling an 
punctuation and adding detailed stage 
directions. He then applies “test of 
character,” “language,” “sources.” This is 
a controversial book, as the author says 
on his first page. 


A NEW LOOK AT SHAKESPEARE’S 
QUARTOS, Hardin Craig (Stanford, 1961, 
134 pp., $3.50). Professor Craig (Missouri) 
is now eighty-six years old, and this 
relatively brief book has just been com- 
pleted. The new bibliographers will not 
restrain their attacks on those grounds. 
The rest of us can only marvel at such 


energy! 


SHAKESPEARE’S CONTEMPORAR- 
IES: MODERN STUDIES IN ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE DRAMA, ed. Max 
Bluestone and Norman Rabkin (Prentice- 
Hall, 1961, 300 per, $3.50). 
Another of those = .- volumes in which 
essays dealing with a single subject are 
assembled. Professors Bluestone (Babson 
Institute) and Rabkin (Berkeley) have col- 
lected some of the most important essa 
on Elizabethan drama written within the 
last generation, and they have added 
bibliographies to lead the student and his 
teacher into further reading. Professor 
Harbage gives a fatherly introduction to 
his former students. 


ELIZABETHAN DRAMA: MODERN 
ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, ed. R. J. Kauf- 
mann (Oxford, 1961, 372 -» $2.25). A 
smaller collection than Bluestone and 
Rabkin — it contains 19 selections as op- 
posed to their 33 — Professor Kaufman 
(Rochester) has pieces of somewhat 
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r length. The two collections 
duplicate one another ve little, but 
many of the same critic-scholars appear 
in both. This book differs from the other 
in devoting itself to general considerations 
(rather than explications) and in offering 
no bibliographical aids to students. — 


AN APPROACH TO ‘HAMLET’, L. C. 
Knights (Stanford, 1961, 91 pp., $2.75). In 
this volume of four lectures, Professor 
Knights (Bristol, England) continues what 
he started recently in Some Shakespearean 
Themes. He is especially concerned in this 
book with the discrepancy between “being” 
and “knowing,” and he makes use of much 
of the recent discussion of the play. Con- 
taining a determined anti-romantic view of 
the Prince, this brief book is never dull. 


JACOBEAN THEATRE: ELIZABETH- 
AN POETRY, ed. John Russell Brown 
and Bernard Harris (St. Martin’s Press, 
Stratford-Upon-Avon Studies I and Il, 
254 pp., 224 pp., $7.50 ea.). These col- 
lections of essays by (mainly) British 
scholars are critical in pu . Most draw 
on considerable scholarly information. 
The Jacobean volume seems spottier in 
its treatment of its subject than the 
Elizabethan volume, but both deserve to 
be placed on the shelf with Una Ellis- 
Fermor and Hallett Smith — though at 
the far end. The helpful bibliographies 
are (alas) frequently inaccurate. 


JOHN WEBSTER’S BORROWING, R. 
W. Dent (University of California Press, 
1960, 323 pp. $5.50). Professor Dent 
(U.C.L.A.) convincingly shows how ex- 
tensively Webster invaded the works of 
others. He gives not merely the evidence 
previously collected by F. L. Lucas and 
others, but also his own new evidence of 
Webster’s borrowing. The picture of Web- 
ster that emerges is not a radically new one, 
but an old one made more plausible: a 
laborious craftsman who depended pri- 
marily on books for his creative stimulus 
and who borrowed more often from prose 
than from verse and from Renaissance 
writers like Sidney, Montaigne, and Mat- 
thieu than from classical writers. Such bor- 
rowing was, of course, characteristic of that 
neo-classical imitation by which, as Jonson 


put it, a poet could convert the riches 
of another to his own use. In some ways 
Webster was much like Eliot and Pound, 
echoing, juxtaposing, fitting images and al- 
lusions into a mosaic unified by his imagi- 
nation. Professor Dent is least convincing 
when he emphasizes Webster’s borrowing 
of phrases and ideas so much that he 
seems to undervalue Webster’s theatrical 
skill and architectonic power. Not even the 
extensive borrowings which this book re- 
veals in The Duchess of Malfi can account 
for the originality of its plot and ethos. 


Epwarp Parrripce 
BuckneLt UNIversITy 


THE UNTUNING OF THE SKY: 
IDEAS OF MUSIC ENGLISH 
POETRY, 1500-1700, John Hollander 
(Princeton, 1961, 467 pp., $8.50). Professor 
Hollander (Yale) has traced the change in 
the beliefs in music’s power in the cen- 
turies immediately preceding the Renais- 
sance, and then he has given a historical 
account of how music and the ideas of 
music appear in the poetry. He is able to 
show that the “primary difference be- 
tween sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
theories of musical treatment of the 
emotions . . . might once again be re- 
ferred to a difference between repre- 
sentation or ‘imitation’ and expression” 
(p. 201). A useful and scholarly book, 
this volume gathers much information not 
formerly assembled. Many readers ma 
find it hard going, for Professor Hol. 
lander’s style tends to the abstract. 


R. E. K. 


STEFANO GUAZZO AND THE ENG- 
LISH RENAISSANCE, 1575-1675, John 
Leon Lievsay (Chapel Hill, 1961, 344 pp., 
$7.50). Professor Lievsay (Tennessee) has 
written a very long book about a neglected 
minor figure of the Italian Renaissance. 
Beginning with a brief biography of the 
man, he next considers the influence of his 
Civile Conversation, a forgotten courtesy 
book, on English non-dramatic literature 
of the Renaissance. A useful book to have 
in the library, few scholars (and no com- 
mon readers) will examine it from cover 
to cover. 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PROSE: 
FIVE LECTURES, F. P. Wilson (Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1960, 129 pp., 
A pleasant, informative, ng ac- 
count by the Emeritus Merton Professor 
of English Literature at Oxford of a few 
of his enthusiasms. As the dust jacket 
recites, “This book is not intended for the 
specialist,” but uevertheless a specialist who 
ares Professor Wilson’s enthusiasms may 
find it reassuring. The book is historical 
and expository rather than critical and 
argumentative. The first of the five lectures 
assesses the importance of seventeenth 
century prose in the history of literature; 
the second and the fourth introduce us to 
Robert Burton and Sir Thomas Browne; 
and the third and fifth recount the de- 
velopment in the century of two types of 
literature, the biography—just beginning 
to mature, and the sermon—approaching 
its zenith. As a balanced and entertaining 
series of disquisitions by “an evenhanded 
historian” (as Professor Wilson names his 
role), the book fulfills its purpose. And one 
may not, it would seem, quarrel with an 
author for doing one sort of thing rather 
than another. But one sometimes wishes 
that scholars were not so easily satisfied 
merely with reflecting critical opinion and 
that it were not the fashion of this age 
to value earlier ages for the ways they 
foreshadow it. The most rewarding contri- 
butions to scholarship, it is becoming 
increasingly clear, are those which analyze 
problems in a text and those which re- 
capture the milieu of a work of art in its 
own terms. The preeminence of Bacon, 
Burton, and Browne has gone unquestioned 
long enough; we are in need of some 
drastic re-appraisals. 
Ross GARNER 
Universiry or NEBRASKA 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, C. V. Wedgwood (Gal- 
axy-Oxford, 1961, 186 pp., paper, $1.25). 
First published in 1950, this brilliant book 
is more a series of brief essays on prose, 
drama, poetry and particular figures in 
Miss Wedgwood’s century than a history. 
A distinguished book. 
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ABRAHAM COWLEY’S WORLD OF 
ORDER, Robert B. Hinman, (Harvard 
University Press, 1960, 373 pp., $6.75). 
Robert B. Hinman, who is Associate Pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
Rochester, undertakes the difficult task of 
revaluating a poet who is unpopular in our 
time. It is Hinman’s contention that Cow- 
> be present reputation results from a lack 
of understanding of his aims and accom- 
plishments, and that Cowley actually “de- 
serves much of the praise his tont.mporaries 
gave him.” Hinman’s analysis of Cowley as 
a philosophical poet, “a kind of Christian 
Lucretius,” is brilliant, and his discussions of 
Cowley’s imagery, his poetic economy and 
exhilaration, and his ability to unify poetry 
and science elucidate not only the work 
of Cowley but the period as a whole, and 
especially the relationship between science 
and poetry in the seventeenth-century. One 
of hn most impressive achievements of 
the book is Hinman’s subtle and fruitful 
explication of Cowley’s fusion of traditional 
faith and the new enthusiasm for science. 
The tone and style of the book reflect its 
author’s great interest in his subject. It is a 
valuable and exciting book for all students 
and teachers of seventeenth-century liter- 
ature. 


Queens COLLEGE 


Feper 


FROM SHYLOCK TO SVENGALI: 
JEWISH STEREOTYPES IN ENGLISH 
FICTION, Edgar Rosenberg (Stanford 
University Press, 1960, 388 pp., $6.50). De- 
- the expectation aroused by the title, 

is impressive volume will cause no cele- 
brations in the campus of the socio-historical 
critics, for it is, in effect, a refutation of the 
usual sociological thesis that the treatment 
of the Jews in English fiction “became 
increasingly liberal in proportion as the 
governing bodies of England became in- 
creasingly liberal” (p. 13). Apparently ob- 
livious to political change, the English 
novel to the 20th century, Mr. Rosenberg 
(Harvard) finds, relies on two anti-realistic 
images of the Jew: one, originating long 
before Shylock’s serio-comic plea for a 
blood test, is the Jew as villain; the other, 
emerging in the 18th century, is the Jew 
as paragon, Cumbeland’s Sheva, a long- 
winded moralizer, humanitarian, and apolo- 
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gist who is obvi intended as a re- 
pudiation of the older figure. Instead of 
attempting to discern a consistent line of 
optimistic development, Mr. Rosenberg 
examines these images both in their con- 
textual significance and in their eee § 
to “an ulterior [literary] tradition on whic 
the writer was free to draw” (p. 19). The 
result of this examination of works by the 
most popular novelists of the 19th century— 
Dickens, George Eliot, Scott, and Trollope 
among them—is a series of carefully argued 
and, often, as in the case of Trilby and 
Ivanhoe, extraordinarily perceptive exposi- 
tions of novelistic technique. 


O. Barron 
Universiry oF MAssACHUSETTS 


A CHECK LIST OF ENGLISH PROSE 
FICTION, 1700-1739, William Harlin Mc- 
Burney (Harvard, 1960, 154 pp., $3.75). 
Instead of trying to show the total annual 
output of fiction during the years covered 
by is list of 391 titles, Professor McBurney 
(Illinois) limits himseif to listing only those 
works, by native authors or translators, 
which were first published in England be- 
tween 1700 and 1739. The result, it may be 
argued, has the advantage of indicating 
more clearly the trends and the degree of 
“original impetus” in pre-Richardsonian 
fiction. Grounded on Eeiaile, the CBEL 
and various Harvard catalogues, the present 
list happily preserves the traditional func- 
tion of a finding list. It furnishes us with 
the location and call number of at least 
one copy of each title, and wherever pos- 
sible provides these for both American and 
European repositories. There is a bibliog- 
raphy and an index. 


W. B. Cotey 
Westevan UNIversiry 


THE AMERICAN NOVEL 1789-1959, 
A CHECKLIST OF TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY CRITICISM, Donna Gersten- 
berger and George Hendrick (Swallow, 
1961, 334 pp., $4.75). Joining Swallow’s 
other checklists of explication and criti- 


cism, this valuable book lists studies ac- 
cording to author, general studies of the 
American novel, and a long bibliograph 
of sources consulted. 


Many teachers 


ENGLISH 


want this book on their desks for handy 
and frequent reference. 


COLERIDGE AS RELIGIOUS THINK- 
ER, by James D. Boulger (Yale University 
Press, 1961, 241 pp., $5). According to the 
author, an instructor in English at Yale 
University, this book represents the final 
evolutionary stage of a study which “be- 
gan as an undergraduate essay” and attained 
ruition as “a doctoral dissertation” (p. vii). 
Its focus of interest is the Aids to c- 
tion (1825), but it takes into account cer- 
tain shifts in Coleridge’s position thereafter. 
Although the inter-chapter pr of the 
argument is not clear, the author is con- 
tending generally that Coleridge’s religious 
conceptions were grounded in the distinc- 
tion between “Reason” and “Understand- 
ing,” itself a religious rather that a philo- 
The work is in the 
main both sound and thorough, Chapter 
Ill, which deals with the influences of 
Kant and the NeoPlatonists, being especially 
noteworthy. It is nevertheless far too tech- 
nical for novitiates, and even scholars may 
prefer to regard it as a collection of chai 

ter-essays rather than an organized whole. 


Lucyte WerkMEIsTER 
Los ANGELEs, CALIFORNIA 


SHAKESPEARIAN CRITICISM, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, ed. T. M. Raysor 
(Everyman, 1960, 2 volumes). First pub- 
lished in 1930, this edition remains stand- 
ard. The brilliant introduction by Profes- 
sor Raysor (Nebraska) is still a model of 
what such an introduction ought to be. 


THE VOICES OF MATTHEW ARNOLD: 
An Essay in Criticism. W. Stacy Johnson (Yale 
University Press, 1961, 146 pp. $4.50. In 
this volume Prof. Johnson (Smith) attempts 
to discover “when and how Arnold was 
able to succeed as a poet.” The poems are 
not studied chronologically, by genre, or with 
reference to an ascertained tradition of verse. 
Instead four categories (termed “Voices”) are 
employed. Into the first ry—the Voice 
Oracular—are fitted those poems in which 
Arnold appears to be offering an authoritative 
ronouncement to his readers. The objection 

re is to Arnold's use of “a reassuring voice” 
which comes in to impose some sort of positive 
moral attitude and thus put an end by fiat to 
the vacillations and doubts which the poem 
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offers. A second ca , that of the 
speaking to himself, preferable 
inspiriting conclusions” seem called for in 
soliloquies. The third category includes mono- 
logues and dialogues “into which the use of 
setting and of personae enters significantly 
enough to justify their being called dramatic 
. -”; and the fourth category contains longer 
narratives in which the narrator’s voice does 
not comment but rather “describes actions and 
settings.” Mr. Johnson believes that “preachin 
and advertising” result when a ath pee 
addresses an audience. When ms can be 
described as indirect, tense, or dramatic they 
are distributed in the three more honorific 
categories. The “Forsaken Merman” is ap- 
lauded because “the internal conflicts .. . 
ome a source of ic tension and the 
problems take symbolic form”; it is “wholly 
dramatic and indirect.” There is a very sug- 
= introductory chapter, “Arnold As A 
ictorian Poet,” and a short conclusion, 
“Arnold As a Living Poet.” The fourth chap- 
ter, with interesting criticisms of “Dover 
Beach,” “Tristram,” and “The Forsaken Mer- 
man,” was the high point of the book for this 


reader. 
Rosert Preyer 
Branveis University 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE: ASPECTS OF 
HIS LIFE AND ART, Bradford A. 
Booth (Indiana University Press, 1958, 
258 pp., $6). These essays on Trollope’s 
character, his portrayal of the church and 
the parish, the political and Irish novels, 
his theory of the novel, his handling of 
plots, his success with characterization, 
and his style together form a book that 
advances no novel thesis but shows how 
“Trollope’s view of the world determined 
the nature of his fiction.” Booth (UCLA), 
once with The Trollopian and now editor 
of its successor, Nineteenth-Century 
Fiction, regretfully admits that his favorite 
novelist “was not a man of transcendent 
owl However, English fiction has in 

rollope (the “apotheosis of normality”) 
one of its “enduring creative artists.” To 
establish Trollope as a novelist worthy of 
study for his “precious documentary record 
of the in which he lived,” Booth 
belittles the work of the Stebbinses and 
criticizes the judgment of A. O. J. Cockshut 
and F. R. Leavis. He praises Sadlier’s 
biography, however. The brief comments 
on most of the 47 novels are by necessity 
more appreciative than analytic. For back- 
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ground and general information, the book 
— provides any general lectures one 
on the novelist. 
Wuuum Bzelruss 
Westminster COLLEGE 


A READER’S GUIDE TO JOSEPH 
CONRAD, by Frederick R. Karl (Noon- 
day, 1960, 298 pp., paper, $1.75). This work 
considers Conrad not as merely another 
major Victorian novelist but as a self- 
conscious artistic experimenter working to 
appropriate to the novel the formal condi- 
tions of poetry. Prof. Karl (CCNY), in 
attempting to reclaim Conrad for the 
20th agg rejects the figure of the 
primitive sailor-turned-writer, dealing with 
the major short stories and novels in 
critical terms that we have grown ac- 
customed to finding applied to others in 
the established pantheon. He devotes 


separate chapters to Nostromo and Victory 
(the novels that Conrad himself felt would 
determine his own standing as a writer), 
and includes for special consideration a 
chapter on “Time in Conrad.” Conrad’s 
failings—for example, his f 


uent “gra- 
tuitous verbal magnificence”—are not 
slighted; and Prof. Karl characterizes Con- 
rad’s waning creativity in his later years 
as a failure of technique in its basic sense, 
that is, technique that is merely gimmick, 
and not truly integral. For “Heart of 
Darkness” Prof. Karl suggests a com- 
parison with Huckleberry Finn, but he 
soon recovers his footing and continues 
his first-rate work. 

Cuartes Kaplan 
San Fernanpo State 


A READER'S GUIDE TO JAMES 
JOYCE, by William York Tindall “e~ 
day, 1959, 320 7 r, $1.75). Pro- 
fone Tindall of Columbia has written his 
second survey of the Joyce canon. The 
space devoted to each work is about what 
one would expect: Dubliners (47 pp.), 
Portrait (51 pp.), Stephen Hero (3 pp.), 
Exiles (19 pp.), Ulysses (114 pp.), and 
Finnegans Wake (60 pp.). It is called a 
book “for general readers,” but of course 
it cannot be: who can imagine Bloom read- 
ing Ulysses? Still less this book, which is 
quite learned, though Tindall often says 
he knows more than he has space to put 
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down. If “general” means “pre-literate,” 
then those readers should go first to J. IL. M. 
Stewart or Arland Ussher or Edmund Wil- 
son, then to Levin, then to Tindall’s first 
book, then to Magalaner and Kain, and 
only then try this one, when they will be 
ready to appreciate its insights and to lop 
its excesses. The collegiate reader often 
comes first, alas!, to Ulysses, and he should 
still try Budgen and Gilbert first for that 
book. But libraries, serious readers, and 
Joyceans must have this witty, coy, opin- 
ionated, exasperating, exciting guide to 
Joyce, and to Tindall. 

Frep H. Hicermson 
Kansas State UNIVERSITY 


JAMES JOYCE, Richard Ellmann (Oxford 
University Press, 1959, 842 pp., $12.50). In 
this monumental study, Richard Ellmann 
(Northwestern) has produced the definitive 
biography of James Joyce. The thesis of 
this book is the relationship of individual 
works to the life of the artist and the 
establishment of biographical parallels. In 
minute detail, Professor Ellmann has traced 
Joyce’s life. The overwhelming impression 
is that Joyce had so many obstacles to 
overcome and hardships to endure that the 
wonder is that he produced anything at 
all, to say nothing of having produced the 
most significant and revolutionary fiction 
of his time. Poverty, censorship, bigotry, 
blindness, the tragic illness of his daughter, 
self-imposed exile, and an astonishing per- 
secution complex—all these could not quell 
the creative urge within the man. He 
was himself a type of unstoppable HCE. 
To be sure, he Rod sterling friends who 
aided him, Paul Léon, Sylvia Beach, and 
Harriet Shaw Weaver among them, but 
with most of them (Miss Weaver is an 
exception) the friendships did not endure. 
Perhaps a drawback of this otherwise ex- 
cellent work is that the warm and kind- 
hearted Joyce emerges only rarely. This 
book will remain throughout the years 
the solid base from which future students 
of Joyce will launch themselves on the 
study of such works as Dubliners, the 
Portrait, Ulysses, and Finnegans Wake. 
Confirmed Joyceans will dip back into it 
frequently. 

Tuomas E. 
Unrverstry or Burrato 
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JAMES JOYCE’S SCRIBBLEDEHOB- 
BLE: THE UR-WORKBOOK FOR FIN- 
NEGANS WAKE, ed. Thoms E. Connol- 
ly (Northwestern University Press, 1961, 
187 pp., $6) A big Buffalo book of knotted 
notes left by Shemus the Shaman, a writh- 
ing fell’her, has 1016 and all unlined pages, 
and each old page is (phew!) scentometered 
(23.9 x 18.6 x 5.2) though not at all all are 
scarred by scribblings in five, sixsomesay, 
otherly differing kinds of hands, and this 
is the womb (ho-hum, home ho!) of Finne- 
gans Follies before they were funned. Now, 
wouldn’t you know, along comes a Sham- 
ster, one of a choyce crew of scavengi- 
neers, and to unscramble the scribble 
was this Connolly’s hope, but the hobble 
(oh, rare) was hopeless, Tom. And why, 
Sullen one? Hell, man, I'll tell you more 
Mercierfully than the Noon, may be, 
would. Kennyer not see that to the com- 
moner, confused enough, all this is a 
gabble of ungarnished guff, without intro- 
direction and n a note? Have you re- 
Morsed? Levin’ that aside, by Harry, what 
about scholairds? Saying your gaffes worse 
than yr guff, your eyes crossed and yr 
teas dotty, your Babel no Urs to thim, 
they’ll raise Kain or shovel off to Buffalo 
for thumselves. Ah, man. 

Kevin SULLIVAN 
UNIvERsITY 


HENRY GREEN: NINE NOVELS AND 
AN UNPACKED BAG, John Russell 
(Rutgers, 1960, 251 pp., $5). In this ex- 
cellent book on the lish novelist who 
is just inning to receive extended at- 
tention, John Russell (University of South 
Carolina) writes with good scholarship and 
fine insight. He is especially successful in 
analyzing Green’s complex rhythms, pat- 
terns, and repetitive images—without re- 
ducing the novel to a static art form. Using 
the autobiographical Pack My Bag as a 
“wedge into Green’s world,” Russell sys- 
tematically discusses the novels and Green’s 
intriguing critical pronouncements. Unfor- 
tunately, Russell is least convincing on 
Green’s later “philosophy” and on Con- 
cluding, which he considers the author’s 
best. On the earlier novels, both comic 
and serious, as well as the post-war, slighter 
fictions, Russell is an extremely sensitive 
and helpful commentator. This book should 
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serve as a useful adjuct to any college 
course which includes Green, but it also 
will be appreciated by the general reader. 


Bruce Harkness 
Universiry or ILLINo!s 


A READING OF HENRY GREEN, A. 
Kingsley Weatherhead (University of 
Washington, 1961, 170 pp., $4.50). And 
now another critical study of Green by 
Professor Weatherhead (Oregon). It does 
not “claim to be either a neutral or a com- 
plete critical assessment; it is a reading” 
and partisan. But all students of Green will 
turn to it for all that. or perhaps because 
of that. 


THE PARADOX OF GEORGE OR- 
WELL, Richard J. Voorhees (Purdue, 
1961, 127 pp., paper, $1.95). In his study of 
Orwell, Professor Voorhees (Purdue) calls 
attention to three paradoxes: “First, Orwell 
was a rebel with a remarkably strong sense 
of responsibility”; “Second, Orwell was 
horrified by large concentrations of power, 
but he was determined to resist them”; 
“Third, Orwell crusaded for a socialistic 
society, yet he had important reservations 
about socialism.” Using each of these 
sag as subject for a chapter, Voor- 
ees examines Orwell’s attitudes and ideas 
as expressed in his published works. Each 
work is fitted into an appropriate place: 
for example, A Clergyman’s Daughter is 
examined at le in the section which 
discusses Orwell’s sense of responsibility as 
expressed in his understanding of certain 
positive values in religion. About the book 
by Orwell which has caused most wide- 
spread comment, Voorhees argues that 1984 
is “a realistic picture of the totalitarianism 
of the present.” The Paradox of George 
Orwell suffers from the usual faults of the 
reworked doctoral dissertation: its approach 
tends to become rigid and mechanical; its 
style is a trifle dull. Though no doubt 
Orwell was a paradoxical figure, yet to 
approach him as paradoxical only is to 
give a fragmented view of a man who was 
essentially all of a piece. 

Frank H. Tuompson, Jr. 
Wayne State Teacuers CoLiece 
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A PREFACE TO PARADISE LOST, C. 
S. Lewis (Oxford, 1960, 143 pp., paper, 
$1.25). A reissue of a yeasak. classic 
statement, its importance is beyond question, 
but its anger on Milton’s “present” 
(especially the 17th-century French and 
Italian) is unequal to that on Milton’s 
“past” (Ancient and Medieval), an un- 
fortunate omission in a work of such broad 
scope. 

PORTRAIT OF AN AGE, G. M. Young 
(Oxford, 1960, 219 pp., paper, $1.75). In 
this first-rate history of the period between 
1837 and 1901, Young ranges widely 
through an assortment of economic, cultural, 
political and social facts in pursuit of that 
unique spirit marking off the Victorian 
period from all others, and finds it in the 
Victorian respect for “Representative In- 
stitutions” and “the family.” 

THE DICKENS WORLD, Humphry 
House (Oxford, 1960, 232 pp., paper, $1.75). 
First published in 1941, this book shows 
“the connexion between what Dickens 
wrote and the time in which he wrote it.” 
Of small value to those interested in the 
artistic Dickens, it is of great value to those 
interested in the social, moral and historical 
Dickens. Sound and thoroughly lucid. 


THE PROBLEM OF STYLE, J. Middle- 
ton Murry (Oxford, 1960, 133 pp., paper, 
$1.25). published in 1922, this 
book is a forerunner of the semantic ap- 
roach to criticism now exemplified by 
Ciera: One word, “decadence,” means 
for Murry “Fiddling Nero, vers libre, 
Quartier Latin, horses for consuls, Arabian 
nights,” etc. The meaning of Murry’s key 
word (“style”) is identical with Empson’s 
(“ambiguity”): everything. 

James ScHROETER 
Tempe UNIVERSITY 


ROBERT GRAVES, J. M. Cohen; HENRY 
JAMES, D. W. Jefferson, EZRA POUND, 
G. S. Fraser; WALLACE STEVENS, Frank 
Kermode (Grove Press, 1961, about 120 PP 
paper, $1.25 ea.). These Evergreen Pilot Boo 

initiate a series of readable introductions to 
modern American, English, and European writ- 
ers. Each study presents a biographical account 
of an author, a critical survey of his work, a re- 
view of important secondary material on the 
author, and a selected bibliography. Mr. Cohen 
explicates the poetry of Robert Graves, and 
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discusses his historical novels and the important 
poetic myth.” en sees the poetry of Graves 
as “a Kad of spiritual autobiography” and 
emphasizes Grave's self-expression and sense 
of myth. Mr. Jefferson’s discussion of Henry 
James is particularly valuable for its summary 
of the principal criticism on James. Jefferson 
surveys the corpus of James’s work, includi 
the novels and short stories, his ill-fated dra- 
matic productions, and his autobiographical 
works, Mr. Fraser stands with Ezra Pound 
against his critics, attempting, for example, to 
explain Pound’s fascism and anti-semitism. More 
important, he explicates Pound’s poetry, in- 
cluding the Cantos, with knowledge, under- 
standing, and affection. Mr. Kermode carefully 
examines Wallace Stevens’ “poetry of the ab- 
stract.” Though focusing his attention on the 
major poems included in the Collected Poems 
of 1954, Kermode also discusses Stevens’ liter- 
ary theories. 

Universrry or 


MAKERS OF THE MODERN THEA- 
TER, ed. Barry Ulanov (McGraw-Hill, 
1961, 743 pp., $6.50). Twenty-two plays by 
20 playwrights from Ibsen to lonesco-Mil- 
ler, selected bibliographies, complete canons. 
Ulanov’s deliberate unorthodoxy of reper- 
tory is partly a matter of non-standard 
selections from standard authors (Jobn 
Gabriel Borkman, To Damascus, Ivanov, 
Getting Married, Camino Real), partly one 
of inclusion (Betti, de Montherlant, Mar- 
cel) and exclusion (Schnitzler, Gorky, 
Eliot, Wilder, Sartre, Brecht, Beckett). The 
result is not a uniformly distinguished col- 
lection. The individual introductions are 
chatty but often incisive (Borkman “deals 
as much with the embezzlement of emo- 
tions as with the stealing of securities”) 
and do not pre-empt the plays. The gen- 
eral introduction is neither a history of 
modern drama nor a statement of its philo- 
sophical or scenic presuppositions. It argues, 
unexceptionably and at some length, that 
“the modern theater does not fall neatly 
into categories,” “is not the product of 
any one thing,” that “much of [its] history 
is a history of revolt.” Prcfessor Ulanov 
teaches at Barnard College. 

Orro Reinert 
Universtry or WasHINGTON 


LIPPINCOTT 


KEYSTONE BOOKS= 


IMPORTANT 
CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE 


New World Writing 19 | 


i The current number of New World 
Writing includes a symposium, “The 
Poet and His Critics,” on a poem by | 
Theodore Roethke, and a selection of 
remarkable stori from France, 
} India and the U.S. -83. Paper $1.65 | 


Cloth $3.50 


i 4 New Collections 
KEYSTONE SHORT STORIES 


The Go-Away Bird 


i By MURIEL SPARK. Eleven Stories. | 
“Wildly entertaining and a of to 
| read.”—SYBILLE BEDFORD. KB-29. 


Paper $1.85 | 
Cloth $3.75 | 


The Swing 


|} By VERA CACCIATORE. Three long | 
stories by a brilliant Italian writer 
} making her first appearance in_ this 
} country. A Keystone Original. KB-30. 
Paper $1.65 | 
Cloth $3.50 


Tell Me a Riddle 


| By TILLIE OLSEN. Mrs. Olsen, hon- 
| ored as one of the important talents in | 
America today, has collected all her | 
i fiction in this first book. A Keystone | 
i Original. KB-31. Paper $1.65 | 
Cloth $3.50 


White Apples 


By ARNO KARLEN. A novella, six 
i short stories and a dozen trenchant 
i “fables” by a yours American mak- 
| ing his first solo appearance in book 
form. A Keystone inal. KB-32. 
Paper $1.95 | 


Cloth $4.50 | 


. At all bookstores 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Good Books Since 1792 
Philadelphia and New York 
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RONALD Textbooks .. . 


A CONTEMPORARY READER 


Essays for Today and Tomorrow 


Edited by Harry W. Rudman and Irving Rosenthal 
—both the College of the City of New York 


pe stimulating new acquaints 
college with resentative 
Rn. effective, functional writing on 
current issues. Geared to student interest, 
the subjects dealt with iy it e from immedi- 
ate concerns of frateraity e and a 
athletics to larger issues of contem 
culture and world affairs. Contri 


authors include Daiches, Highet, Riesman, 
Barzun, Krutch, Miller, imer, 
Schweitzer, Mead Behan, and ger. 
These materials afford a practical means of 
sion and of teaching the requisite vocabu- 
lary, comprehension, and rhetorical skills. 
1961. 441 pp. Paper Cover. $3.40 


IDEAS nae MATTER 


A Sourcebook for Speakers 


Lester Thonssen and William L. Finkel 
—both the College of the City of New York 


New. Designed for courses in speech, com- 
munication, or discussion, this new book 
offers an effective medium for — 
speaki on an int 
ing level. Containing a collection r 163 
succint, provocative passages, the book il- 
luminates significant themes in _ the arts, 
science, education, and public affairs, pro- 
a wide range of ideas and insights 


for the student to develop in his own 
speeches. Representing more than 100 
authors of many historical periods and 
points of view, the selections include the 
thoughts of Ortega y Gasset, Tolstoy, Des- 
cartes, Thoreau, T. H. Huxley, William 
James, and Santayana, etc. 1961. 273 pp. 
Paper Cover. $2.75 


BUILDING a BETTER VOCABULARY 


James I. Brown, University of Minnesota; and 
Rachel Salisbury, formerly Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee 


to yoyo voca improve 
skill in und using words. 
hasizing a strong rrr: help approach, 
on contains twenty evaluation inven 
includes over seven 
for use a any stan 


special the 


text deals with 


GRAMMAR for 


which the student may use to obtain the 
maximum results from his efforts. Instruc- 
tional material is combined with intensive 
drill in pronunciation, spelling, mastery of 
key word elements, and use of word-study 
procedures. “An abundance of helpful ma- 
terial."—George P. Winship, Jr., Kings 
College. 1959. 124 pp. Paper Cover. $2.50 


JOURNALISTS 


E. L. Callihan, Southern Methodist University 


Ww: especially for the student planning 


in grammar, syntax, word usage, and lan- 
fundamentals; helps develop mas' 

structure. The book 

as a ble reference for advanced 


courses which stress reporting and — 4 
Examples illustrating common errors 
oe and magazines, and radio an 
roadcasts are combined with self- 
testin testing exercises and review material se- 
from the media. “A signi 
contribution to the literature of journalism. 
—F. E. Merwin, Rutgers University. 1957. 
397 pp. $4.50 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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Recent paperbacks 
The Order of Poetry: 
An Introduction 
ri Edward A. Bloom, Charles H. Philbrick, and 
Elmer M. Blistein $1.50 
a A Wuthering Heights Handbook 
Yee Richard Lettis and William E. Morris $1.95 
ee New Preface to Writing, 
Series I, II, I 
‘i Harlan W. Hamilton Each series $1.50 
| Word Resources, Revised Edition 
Frieda Radke $2.40 
Lae Forthcoming paperbacks 
| ae The Poet and the President: 
Whitman’s Lincoln Poems 
William Coyle 
A Casebook on the Shakespeare 
Authorship Controversy 
| George McMichael and Edgar M. Glenn 
A Casebook on Joyce’s Portrait of 
a the Artist as a Young Man 
i William E. Morris and Clifford A. Nault, Jr. 
1 Learning Composition Skills by 
Means of a Controlled-Source 
Pamphlet 
~ +e for Teachers and Students) 


a The Odyssey Press, Inc. 
55 FIFTH AVENUE 
i NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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Announcing an important addition to the 


AMERICAN CENTURY SERIES 


Paperback editions of the well-known American Writers Series, edited by 
Harry Hayden Clark. Each volume contains broad selections from the 
work of a major writer, a long biographical and critical introduction, a 
chronological table, and an extensive bi liography revised for this edition. 
Volumes on Jonathan Edwards, Poe, and Franklin will be published early 


next year. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Edited by Rudolf and Clara Marburg Kirk. Selections from Years of My Youth and 
Literary Friends and Acquaintances; sections of six novels; critical essays; The Sleepin 
Car; and two narrative poems. October. 608 pages. $1. 


WALT WHITMAN 
Edited Floyd Stovall. Leaves of Grass, Specimen , Democratic Vistas, and 
and prefaces, ad 576 pages. $1.75 
THOMAS PAINE 


Edited by Harry Hayden Clark. The Age of Reason (Parts I and II), Common Sense, 
rarian Justice, The Rights of Man, Public Good, and selected Crisis Papers, pam- 
he and letters. October. 608 pages. $1.95 


Other new titles in the AMERICAN CENTURY SERIES 


THE BEST OF SIMPLE 


By Langston Hughes. Foreword by the author. Illustrated by Bernhard Nast, The 
author's selection of his own favorites among the famous Simple stories. “Simple has 

r, sensitivity, intelligence, and something to say. He is the voice of the American 
Negro.”— New Republic Cloth $3.95 _ Paper $1.65 


AMERICAN SOCIAL THOUGHT 


Edited by Ray Ginger. 12 perceptive essays from the greatest generation of America’s 
social theorists — Ve Peirce, Turner, Dewey, Gompers, and others. 
Cloth $4.00 Paper $1.65 


CALDERON: FOUR PLAYS. Newly translated and with an Introduction by Edwin 
_Honig. Secret Vengeance for Secret Insult, The Phantom Lady, The Mayor of mea, 
and Devotion to the Cross. Cloth $4.50 Paper $1.95 


COCTEAU: FIVE PLAYS. The Eagle with Two Heads, (ote, Orphée, The mr! 
Terrors, Intimate Relations. The first collection in English. Cloth $4.50 Paper $1. 


JONSON: THREE PLAYS, VOLUME Il. Every Man in His Humour, Bartholomew Fair,. 
nus. Cloth $4.50 Paper $1.95 
J 
recht, Cocteau, Eliot, cant, and 
Cloth $3.95 Paper $1.45 


THE CHINESE WALL. by Max Frisch. Introduction by Harold Clurman, A Spotlight 
Dramabook, sd Cloth $4.00 Paper $1.75 


Hill & Wang, Ine. Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Write for our complete descriptive list of paperbacks. 
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GOLDENTREE BOOKS 


a new paperback series 


This new series, under the general editorship of R. C. Bald 
of The University of Chicago, Samuel H. Beer of Harvard, 
and William C. DeVane of Yale, provides valuable materials, 
in an attractive format and at a reasonable price, for use in 
college courses in the humanities and the sciences. 


ENGLISH LYRIC POEMS, 1500-1900 


Edited by C. Day Lewis. This antho! contains over 250 lyric poems: 
songs, story lyrics, lyrical poems, and otional lyrics. 249 pages, $1.95 


THE NOVEL AND THE READER: A Primer for Critics 


By Katherine Lever, Wellesley College. Five deal with the novel, 
and presenting varied evidence in answer. 28 pages, $.95 


THE ENJOYMENT OF DRAMA: Second Edition 


By Milton Marx, The University Toledo. A concise treatment of the 
principles of drama—its history, subject matter, structure, and relation to 
contemporary life. One-third of this second edition is new material. 

159 pages, $1.50 


THE WORLD OF VICTORIAN HUMOR 


by This illustrated collection of 
the humorous the Victorian era corrects the belief that 
Victorians seldom 304 pages, $1.95 


VICTORIANS ON LITERATURE & ART: A Sourcebook 


Edited by Robert L. Peters, W State U: Selections from the 
works of Carlyle, Riskin, Mill, Amold, Rosset Rosset, Yeats, and, others demon 
strate Victorian views on the arts and aesthetics. pages, $2.25 


HENRY JAMES: Seven Stories and Studies 


Edited by Edward Ohio U onins 
by tin with niversity. Seven 
dictory, by contemporary critics 320 pages, $1.95 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
34 West 33rd Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
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| SEE RESERVATIONS... 


being made for the 


Annual NCTE Luncheon and 

Cooperative English Program 

Wednesday, December 27 — the Palmer House — Chicago 
during the meeting of the Modern Language Association 


(co-sponsored by the American Studies Association, the 
College English Association, and the Modern Language Association) 


12:00 Luncheon, the State Ballroom 


1:35 Program 


Presiding: Autrey Nell Wiley, Texas Woman's University, 
Chairman of College Section, NCTE 


Speakers: Perspective on Teaching Language," 
W. Nelson Francis, Franklin and Marshall College 


"New Perspective on Teaching Composition,’ 
Albert R. Kitzhaber, Dartmouth College 


"New Perspective on Teaching Literature,” 
Helen White, University of Wisconsin 


2:30 Afternoon Session 
Panel: "Implications for College English Departments” 
Chairman: John Gerber, State University of lowa 


Members: Leonard F. Dean, University of Connecticut; 
Jean Hagstrom, Northwestern University; 
Robert phe University of Washington; 
Henry Sams, Pennsylvania State University. 


Luncheon reservations at $4.25 may be made by 
writing the Executive Secretary, NCTE, 
508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois 
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Book Modern Verse 


James K. Robinson, University of Cincinnati, and Walter B. Rideout, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Editors. A scholarly collection of modern poetry, A College Book presents thirty-two 
poets of real stature, sixteen British and sixteen American. It gives the best poems by these 
poets, and it recognizes the major poets among them—Hardy, Hopkins, Yeats, Auden, 
Thomas, Robinson, Frost, Stevens, Pound, Eliot—by representing them most fully. The 
editors provide an unusually ample Notes section at the end of the book in which are offered 
biographical sketches and bibliographical guides to the poets, explanatory notes on the 
poems, and convenient lists of critical analyses of many poems. 570 pp. $5.25 


Fifty Modern Stories 


Thomas M. H. Blair, Kent State University, Editor. For courses in literature and for advanced 
courses in writing. Of the fifty authors, all except Henry James belong to the twentieth 
century, and thirty are still writing. Eleven are British, one is Canadian, and three are Irish. 
Thirty-five are American. Headnotes and biographies of authors. A separately published 
Teacher’s Manual, available to adopters, contains for each story a very brief analysis, sug- 
gested theme and examination questions, and a critical bibliography. “. . . a particularly fresh 
and versatile collection . . . Blair's book seems to us the best available book of this type.”— 
Modern Fiction Studies. 723 pp. $5.25 


and Life the USA. 
American English for Foreign Students 


Gladys Doty, University of Colorado, and Janet Ross, University of British Columbia. A 
text for foreign students studying in American colleges and universities. For classes of mixed 
language groups: no native language is used for translation or explanation. Gives instructions 
in all communication skills: listening, reading, writing, and speaking. The exercise material 
acquaints the student with various aspects of American life—history, customs, institutions, at- 
titudes, traditions and so on. “It is the best text I have seen dealing with all of the needs of 
the foreign student learning English in the U. S.”—William F. Marquardt, New York Univer- 
sity. 640 pp. Paper, $6.20 


Examination copies available upon request to teachers of the appropriate courses. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Publishers of Good Books in Evanston, Illinois, and Elmsford, New York 
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Walter B. Rideout, Northwestern University, and James K. Robinson, University of Cincin- 
nati, Editors. “For the course in modern fiction, we would give the place of honor to A College 
Book of Modern Fiction if only because it is not just a collection of stories, but an honest-to-goodness 
textbook. In addition to a generous selection of fiction—28 stories by 11 American and 11 British 
writers—this substantial volume contains also 12 essays on fiction, adequate notes, selected bibli- 
ographies for each of the authors represented, and a checklist of writings on fiction in general.” 
Modern Fiction Studies, Summer, 1961. 704 pp. $6.50 


[A College Book of Modern Verse and A College Book of Modern Fiction are suitable for use together 
in the modern British and American literature course. The books are similar in arrangement 
and size, and the plans of their apparatus are identical.] 


Student and Society ; Readings for College English 


George P. Clark, Department of State; and A. Dwight Culler, Yale University, Editors. A 
freshman English anthology which has both the fresh, crisp approach that the undergradu- 
ate enjoys, and the real literary worth that gives the instructor something substantial to teach. 
It offers 72 selections, including both classic figures and modern writers: Conrad, Twain, 
Tolstoy, Jefferson, Franklin, Thoreau, Housman, Machiavelli, Arnold Toynbee, Julian Hux- 
ley, C. S. Lewis, Thomas Merton, Erich Fromm, Bertrand Russell, James Thurber, Susanne 
Langer, and Anne Frank. “. . . a rather superior example [of the freshman reader] . . .” 
—College English, April, 1960. 625 pp. Cloth, $4.50, Paper, $3.65 


The Laureate 


An Introduction to Literature 


Adrian H. Jaffe and Herbert Weisinger, Michigan State University, Editors. A superb 
anthology for the introductory course in literature. The book includes fiction (divided into 
the short story and the novel), drama, poetry, and the essay. The editors first present an 
overview of the problems of literature; then eight short stories, for the most part drawn 
from modern authors; three full-length novels and seven analyses of other novels; three 
complete tragedies and three complete comedies; and eighty-seven poems by English and 
American poets. Understanding of the text is aided by original analyses by the editors and 
critical commentaries. 720 double-column pp. $7.50 


Examination copies available upon request to teachers of the appropriate courses 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Publishers of Good Books in Evanston, Illinois, and Elmsford, New York 
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BRITISH MUSEUM YOU DON'T HAVE TO GO TO THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM TO SEE SOME OF THE PARCH- 
MENT MANUSCRIPTS THAT WERE 
WRITTEN BY EARLY ENGLISHMEN! 


The First Page of the Manuscript 
BEOWULF is now available from 
the NCTE 


Prepared by Maurice L. Rider and Galen S. Besco, both of State College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, it includes a facsimile of the first page of the Beowulf manuscript 
as produced from the copy held in the British Museum. This transliteration sub- 
stitutes for each Anglo-Saxon character its corresponding letter in the English 
alphabet. 


Give your students a chance to compare the past and the present. Order copies 
of this manuscript from: The National Council of Teachers of English 

508 South Sixth Street 
Price: $.20 (30 for $1.50) Champaign, Illinois 


Also available from the NCTE in the November 1960 ILLINOIS ENGLISH BULLE- 
TIN are two exciting papers by Dr. Muinzer, formerly Assistant Professor of 
English at the University of Illinois, now of Rutgers, entitled “History: the Life 
in Language” and “‘Historical Linguistics in the Classroom" (its subsequent paper). 


These papers make it possible for us to place historical linguistics in the second- 
ary curriculum where it belongs and thereby enrich the teaching of English. 
Dr. Muinzer's research is a refreshing masterpiece of scholarship. 


Price: $.50. Order from NCTE. 
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FOR FRESHMAN 
ENGLISH 
may we suggest... 


STRUCTURE IN READING AND WRITING 
Russel Nye, Michigan State University 
Wilma R. Ebbitt, University of Chicago 


with a supplement on improving reading ability, 
by James E. Day, Long Beach State College 


A collection of contemporary essays and articles, with 
accompanying word lists, questions, and theme topics, 
follows an introduction which emphasizes the importance 
of structure in prose for both reader and writer. 


1961 + Softbound S858 pages $2.25 list 


WHAT IS THE SHORT STORY? 
Eugene Current-Garcidé, Auburn University 
Walton R. Patrick, Auburn University 


A chronological survey of critical commentary about 
the short story, with a collecticn of 30 stories, American 
and European, which illustrate and amplify the critical 
statements. 


1961 + Softbound 502pages $2.75 list 


BEGINNING COLLEGE WRITING 
Dorothy H. Arntson, Washington State University 


A text-workbook for composition which focuses on theme 
writing and seeks thereby to reclaim the student who 
has successfully resisted the traditional approaches. 


1961 +  Softbound 21h pages + $2.80 list 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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For 

teaching research organization, 

developing long or short research papers, 
introducing a student to the use of the library, 
bringing zest to the creation of the research paper: 


SELECTED SOURCE MATERIALS 
FOR COLLEGE RESEARCH PAPERS 
Roland Bartel, University of Oregon, General Editor 


Roland Bartel, Edwin R. Bingham: AMERICA THROUGH FoREIGN Eyes, 1827- 
1842. 122 pages, $1.40 

Edwin R. Bingham: CALIFORNIAGOLD. 128 pages, $1.40 

Bernard R. Kogan: THE CHICAGO HAYMARKET RIOT: ANARCHY ON TRIAL. 
128 pages, $1.40 

Edwin R. Bingham: THE Fur TRADE IN THE WEST, 1815-1846. 128 pages, $1.40 

Roland Bartel: JoHNsSON’s LonpDon. 128 pages, $1.40 

Edgar L. McCormick, Edward G. McGehee: LirEONA WHALER. 128 pages, $1.40 

Roland Bartel: LONDON IN PLAGUE AND Fire, 1665-1666. 128 pages, $1.40 

Robert F. McDonnell, William E. Morris: MODERN AMERICA THROUGH For- 
EIGN Eyes. 128 pages, $1.40 

John H. Sutherland: Mr. SPECTATOR’s LONDON. 128 pages, $1.40 

Edgar L. McCormick, Edward G. McGehee, Mary Strahl: SHERMAN IN 
GeorciA. 128 pages, $1.40 

Sylvia F. Anderson, Jacob Korg: WESTWARD TO OREGON. 128 pages, $1.40 

Neal F. Doubleday: MARK TWAIN’s PicTuRE OF His AMERICA. 190 pages, $1.75 

Warren U. Ober, Paul S. Burtness, William R. Seat, Jr.: THE ENIGMA OF POE. 
160 pages, $1.75 


IN PRESS 
Warren U. Ober, Paul S. Burtness, William R. Seat, Jr.: THE YOUNG COLERIDGE. 


Healh D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 


COLLEGE TEXTS TORONTO 2-B 


CHICAGO 16 
SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA 3 
DALLAS 1 
LONDON W. C. 1 
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